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DAHLIA 


BURPEE'S 
GIANT DAHLIAS 


6 of the Best Varieties 
VALUE 4.90 § 1°° 


Delivered Postpaid 
Here’s a bargain that is really sensational. 


for only 
It saves you 70% on the regular price of 
six gorgeous Dahl'as. Now you may have in 
your garden this Summer some of the finest 
Dahlias at a small fraction of their usual 
cost. This splendid collection includes: 
White Wonder 

The greatest white Dahlia in the Informal 
Decorative class. Giant pure white blooms 
borne in profusion. 

Jersey’s Triumph 
Beautiful Autumn shade — bright copper 
flushed salmon-bronze. Formal Decorative type 
with enormous perfectly formed flowers. 
Chemar’s Eureka 
A lovely white with lavender tinted center. Formal 
Decorative type. One of the most universally 


BARGAIN 
COLLECTION 


4 # 
MONMOUTH 7 


CHAMPION 
Ay. 
Se e % 


preferred. Kentucky 
Exquisite salmon-orange shading to 
grenadin-orange — one of the loveliest 
colors in the Formal Decorative class. 
Avalon 


ee Rich lemon-yellow that will add a warm 

sunny color to your garden. One of. the 
¥ best of the Formal Decorative Dahlias. 

=~ Monmouth Champion 

» An irresistible color — brilliant orange- 

> flame. One of the largest, one of the most 
colorful, one of the most vigorous Dahlias. 

Formal Decorative type. 

One strong root of each of these six 
splendid varieties (regular value $4.90) 
% postpaid for only $1.50. 
oe May be planted any time after frost. 
Send your order today before supply is exhausted. 

Burpee’s Garden Book Free 


W. ATLEE BURPEE CO. . 
635 Burpee Bldg. Philadelphia 


WHITE 
WONDER 











These Hardy Plants are 


<ad 


needed in every [ie 
modern garden 


In the mad rush for “late novelties,” older 
and more reliable perennials may be over- 
looked, to the detriment of the garden and 
the sorrow of the gardener. And many times 
the novelties cost more, and are worth less, 
than their ancestors. 





Special Introductory Collection 
of Plants for Rock Gardens 


Achillea tomentosa. Yellow. 
Ajuga Tottenhami. Purplish red. 
Aquilegia alpina. Bright blue. 
Armeria cephalotes. Pink. 
Campanula garganica. Blue. 
Epimedium macranthum niveum. White. 
Epimedium sulphureum. Yellow. 
Helianthemum (Sun Rose). 
Heuchera (Coral Bells). 

Lychnis viscaria splendens fi. pl. 
Primula japonica in 3 varieties. 
Primula veris, 


This Collection $3.50 


Postage prepaid east of Mississippi River 


A New and Revised Catalogue 


of our nursery products has been mailed to regular customers and 
many friends. If you have not received a copy please advise us. 
You will confer a favor on us if you will mention this magazine so 
we may check our records. 


BOBBINK & ATKINS 


Rutherford, New Jersey 


of 12 Rock Garden 
plants (one of each 
variety) for 


Box H 
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PHACELIAS IN TENNESSEE 


rm your issue of January 1, I was especially interested in the 
notes on west coast phacelias. They grow in drier situa- 
tions, and the flowers are smaller and vastly different from 
ours. The most common one here is Phacelia bipinnatifida. It 
is local in its distribution, and is found chiefly in the lower 
altitudes from 1000 to 2000 feet in the vicinity of Knoxville 
and the Norris Dam region. It is the tallest of the phacelias 
naturalized in eastern Tennessee, usually from 18 to 24 inches 
high. At Savage Gardens, Coal Creek, Tenn., a very good 
example of a wild and naturalistic garden, in a striking out- 
crop of Knox dolomite, P. bipinnatifida has spread over 
several acres of ground in the cool recesses of the limestone 
bluffs, creeping close to the edge of Coal Creek, a 20-foot 
stream, 100 yards away. 

This phacelia is a biennial, but acts like an annual herb, 
reseeding itself and spreading rapidly. It is herbaceous, the 
tops dying down in Winter. It is not a very fussy subject to 
handle. Although it prefers semi-shade, it will grow in the 
full sun. It is found more commonly near limestone bluffs, 
but in general requires a circum-neutral soil. It has been trans- 
planted successfully in flower gardens about Knoxville, and is 
especially adapted to rock gardens. 

Along with P. bipinnatifida, in a pleasing plant associa- 
tion, are found Aquilegia canadensis, Sedum ternatum, Dode- 
catheon hugert, Camptosorus rhizophyllus, and Erigenia bul- 
bosa (harbinger-of-Spring) . 

Naturalized in eastern Tennessee in moist woods and 
shaded banks are found Phacelia purshi and P. dubia, lower 
growers, preferring the middle altitudes, and flowering in late 
Spring. Besides those enumerated, P. hirsuta and P. fimbriata 
also occur in this section. 


—W. H. Hatfield. 


| Knoxville, Tenn. 





VEGETABLE GROWING POINTERS 


Secs vegetable planting table in your issue of March 15 
prompts me to send you some results from my experience 
in about 30 years of gardening on a city lot as a hobby. 

Peas planted six inches deep came up after those put in 
two inches deep, but were ready to eat first. Some smooth skin 
peas planted about eight inches deep the last of November 
came up after some from the same package did, that were put 
in two inches deep in early Spring, but were ready to eat first. 
Pea vines take more moisture from my soil—a rich dark loam 
—than anything I have ever planted. 

Beet seed sown about December 1, not covered except by 
Nature, brought better results than the first sowing in Spring 
that was covered with a hoe. I put parsnips in about two 
inches deep. 

When two or three hills of cucumbers and musk melons are 
sown near together, the cucumbers are likely to be ill-shaped 
but edible, but the musk melons will be no good, because the 
pollen of the cucumber is much stronger than that of the 
melon, both being mixed by insects when fertilizing the 
plants, as they go from hill to hill. In large fields of either 
kind even if near together, there is not the danger of cross 
fertilization, and a little poor fruit is not missed from an 
acre as it is from a few hills. 

Keep the suckers pinched from the tomato plants as soon 
as they start, to insure good strong plants. 

If a good heavy rain comes the night after planting lima 


| beans, they are likely to rot, so I do not wait to see if they 


will come up but plant again as soon as the soil is dry enough. 
I get best results from Fall spading. 
Artificial snakes three to six feet long made from old garden 


| hose have kept the birds from my peas and raspberries. - 





—F,. R. Cheney. 
Beloit, Wis. 
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TECHNICAL TERMS DEFINED 


HE list of botanical terms used in describing plants in 


botanies is long: Only a few of them, however, are in | 


common usage. They apply to characteristics of the flowers, 


| 
| 


leaves, fruits and roots. Elementary terms with definitions are | 


as follows: 


AXILLARY—Borne at junction of petiole and stem. 

CALYX—Outer circle of floral leaves. 

COMPOUND—Leaf with two or more separate leaflets. 

CORDATE—Haart-shaped. 

CORM—A solid bulb-like part. Crocuses and gladioli have corms. 

COROLLA—Inner circle of floral envelopes, either separate as petals or 
united. 

CORY MB—A short and broad, rather flat-topped flower cluster, growing 
on from the apex of the stem. 

CY ME—A broad, rather flat-topped flower cluster, with cessation of growth 
at the apex of stem. 

DENTATE—With sharp, spreading teeth. 

DISK—The central development of floral parts, as in the daisy. 

DRUPE—A fleshy, one-seeded fruit, as in the stone fruits. 

GENUS—tThe first scientific name of a plant, as phlox in Phlox drummondi; 
further divided into one or more species. 


LANCEOLATE—Much longer than broad, widening above the base and | 


tapering to the apex. A term often applied to leaves. 

LOBE—A portion of a leaf, sepal, or petal, representing a division to about 
the middle. 

PANICLE—A branching raceme, the flowers being pedicellate. 

PEDICEL—Stem of a flower in a cluster. 

PERIANTH—tThe floral envelope considered together, in which there is 
usually no clear distinction between calyx and corolla. 

PETIOLE—L eaf-stalk. 

PINNATE—Doescriptive of a compound leaf, with leaflets on the sides of a 
main axis; feather-formed. 

PISTIL—Seed-bearing floral organ. 

RACEME—A simple elongated cluster of stalked, flowers. 

ROOTSTOCK—Underground, usually thickened stem. 

SCABROUS—Rough or gritty to the touch. ' 

SCAPE—One to many flowered, leafless flower stalk, rising from ground. 

SEPAL—Leaf of calyx. 

SERRATE—Saw-edge, applied usually with reference to leaves. 

SESSILE—Leaf not stalked; sitting. 

SPECIES—The second scientific name of a plant, as drummondi in Phlox 
drummondi. 

STAMEN—The pollen bearing or male floral organ. 

STRATIFY—To bury hard-shelled seeds in moist soil, sand, or peat for a 
period of time, or subject them to frost action, to enable them to germi- 
nate more readily. 

TUBER—A thickened part, usually underground, as, 
potato. 

UMBEL—Cluster of flowers with branches rising from a common point; 
umbrella-like. 

VARIETY—Further division of a species into one or more individuals that 
show certain variations from type; the third scientific name of a plant. 


CURRANTS AND GOOSEBERRIES 


INGLE, large, well-shaped bushes of currants and goose- 

berries will bear many quarts of choice fruit if properly 
fertilized and pruned. They will grow in a decidedly heavy 
soil if underdrained, and the currants will grow upon a 
northern exposure or under the shade of trees, but the soil 
must be made very rich with a heavy dressing of manure or 
other fertilizing material. They require little pruning, but 


for example, the 


each year they should be looked over and a few of the oldest | 


canes cut out, and especially those that nearly touch the 
ground or give the bush unsymmetrical shape. 

The greatest obstacle to growing the currant and goose- 
berry is the injury caused by the currant-worm, which appears 
soon after the leaves begin to unfold, and if not attended to, 
often, in a few days, will strip off all the leaves, leaving only 
half-grown fruit. If the foliage is not taken at the first attack, 
a second brood appears about 15 days after the first, which 
will take the rest of the leaves, leaving the bushes bare for the 
rest of the season. This injury may be prevented by dusting 
the bushes with powdered hellebore upon the first appearance, 
when the leaves are wet, or it may be used in water. The 
varieties that will give the best results are Fays, Wilder (red), 
White Grape and White Imperial currants and Downing and 
Red Jacket gooseberries. 
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For a Lawn to be 





Analysis: 


(By Wiley & Co., Baltimore, No. 
129117). Note very slight acidity 
and high percentages of nitrogen 
and organic matter. Moisture — 
44.87; On Dry Basis: Ash, 8.68% ; 
Organic matter, 91.32%; Acidity 
pH, 6.2 (7 is neutral). Total Nitro- 
gen, 3.25%; Phosphorus, .24%: 
Potash, .11%; Calcium, 1.68%; 
maximum water holding capacity, 
581.12%. 


Distributors: 


BALTIMORE—E. Miller Richard- 
son & Oo., 108 Light St.; BOSTON 
—Breck’s, 85 State St.; CINCIN- 
NATI—The J. Chas. McOullough 
Co., 3rd and Eggleston Ave.; 
CLEVELAND—Sidney L. Dryfoos, 
2617 Dartmoor Rd.; DETROIT— 


Terminal Sales Corp., 1627 West 
Fort St.; NEW YORK—Stumpp 
& Walter Co.. 132 Church St.; 


PHILADELPHIA — Henry A, 
Dreer, Inc., 1806 Spring Garden 
St.; PITTSBURGH — Beckert 
Seed & Bulb Co., 502 Liberty Ave.; 
ST. LOUIS—St. Louis Seed Oo., 
411 Washington Ave.; WILMING- 
TON—Franklin J. Murphey, 713 
Lancaster Ave. 


Proud of 


A top-dressing of Florida Humus, or 
Florida Humus mixed with loam, will 
benefit your lawn this year and for 
years to come. Florida Humus absorbs 
and holds moisture, promotes the bac- 
terial action by which raw chemicals 
are made available as plant foods, and 
supplies natural organic nitrogen. 
For sale by leading seed and garden 
supply houses listed at left below. 


FREE BOOKLET — you'll find much useful in- 
formation in our new booklet—The Uses of Florida 
Humus for Better Lawns and Gardens. Ask for it at 
your dealer’s, listed at left, or write direct to Florida 
Humus Company, Sales Office, 141 Milk Street, 
Boston, Mass. 


FLORIDA 
HUMMUS 


Mined and Manufactured by 
Florida Humus Co., Zellwood, Fla. 
Sales Office: 141 Milk St., Boston 














Has it occurred to you that even 
though you feed your plants regu- 
larly ... they may be half-starved! 
This situation is not at all unusual 
for plants need eleven elements from 
the soil ... and an excess of one ele- 


ment cannot take the piace 


other which is deficient. Plants fed 
with bone meal, manures and other 
refuse which contains two, three— 


HALF-STARVED 


FLOWERS CAN'T BE BEAUTIFUL! 


or four elements at the most, can’t 
be expected to do their best. 

The robust, healthy plant is the one 
which is properly nourished, just as 
the robust child is the properly nour- 
ished one. Be sure your plants are 
supplied with ail of the elements 
they need for finest growth by feed- 
ing with a plant food that contains 
all of the elements in balanced pro- 
portions. 


of an- 


Vigoro, made by Swift, contains all of the elements 
plants must get from the soil. The elements are 
present in balanced proportions and are readily 
available for use by plants. Besides being complete, 
Vigoro is clean, odorless, economical and sanitary. 


IGORO # 


Te By 


in Lawns and flowers ° 


SWIFT & CO., 25 Faneuil Hall Square, Boston, Mass. 


Listen to the Garden Hour—-NBC Red Network—-Sundays, 2:30 P.M. Eastern Standard 
Time. Featuring the Master Gardener and Mario Chamlee. 
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SHALL I 
PLANT IT? 


Where will it fit into my 
garden? ... 


* 


Bay State Nurseries’ catalog 
will tell you where to plant 


wD ae 


Furthermore—for the fore- 
handed gardener . . . 

For the planter who makes 
his dollars and his efforts 
go the farthest. . . 

Who plans before he spends, 
This catalog is of even 
greater help! 


* 


It helps to crystallize your 
planting problems. . . . 
And to facilitate their solu- 
OOM. 25. 

And then suggests the best 
plants for each garden and 
landscape need... . 


* 


Our new catalog is called 
“Better Gardens for 1935." 
Send for your copy at once. 
Address either office. 


BAY STATE 
NURSERIES 


INCORPORATED 
North Abington, Mass. 
Framingham, Mass. 
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SUN-RIPENED SOUTH AFRICAN SEED 


SHORT article by Mr. Henry P. Bruns in the March 1 

number interested me. He tells of his disappointment in 
failing to get blooms from plants of Mesembryanthemum 
criniflorum. As I have seen the charming daisy-like flowers 
with their wide range of color in shades of pink and apricot, 
pale buff and tan, crimson and bi-color making weeds of 
themselves all over flower beds in the National Botanic Gar- 
den, Kirstenbosch, near Cape Town, South Africa, I know 
just what a treat Mr. Bruns has missed. Their name, by the 
way, is not M. crinilorum now but Dorotheanthus crini- 
florus (Schwantes) . 

The seeds were fresh, undoubtedly, as Mr. Bruns states. 
They were possibly too fresh, for we must look for an expla- 
nation of their lack of bloom in the conditions under which 
they grow at home. The seeds, to be used for distribution, 
must be gathered when set. Were they not gathered, they 
would lie on the ground as South Africa’s Summer grows hot- 
ter and drier and so would have a chance for the thorough 
ripening which they need. Lacking this, they were perhaps not 
developed enough to bloom. 

I would suggest a treatment that has been recommended 
for other seeds where the same conditions prevail, a treatment 
suggested also for seeds of South African bulbs such as freesia, 
nerine, etc. The seeds or bulbs are planted early in dry soil, 
set in a frame or window and given several weeks of sun- 
baking before any water is applied. At home they start to 
grow during the rainy season so they should, after being 
watered, never be allowed to dry out. 

When well grown and planted out where they are to stay, 
they can stand drier conditions but many people fail with 
South African annuals because they allow them to become 
stunted from lack of water if a dry period occurs when they 
are first starting to grow. They cannot overcome this early set- 
back and are disappointing with their spindly growth and 
sparse flowering. With very few exceptions, they need full 
exposure to sun. The treatment suggested would be good also 
for the Arctotis grandis hybrids, which failed to bloom for 
Mr. Bruns. I hope he will try these two attractive South 
Africans again. 

—Sarah V. Coombs. 


Scarsdale, N.Y. 


EXPERIENCES ON LONG ISLAND 


Shine notes on the schizostylis Mrs. Hegarty and caryopteris 
in the March 15 number of Horticulture interested me, as 
I have tried both these plants. I got the schizostylis from an 
American firm and managed to keep the plants until the Winter 
before last, when they were killed. The old plants were likely 
to die out, but each Spring new ones appeared nearby. They 
grew from long, slightly thickened white roots, somewhat 
like those of Euphorbia corallata. The flowers were an attrac- 
tive shade of salmon-pink—but not effective in a garden border, 
as they never grew tall enough, nor were the flowers large 
enough, to make an effective clump. Our climate being mild 
usually, I found them hardy, until that exceptionally cold 
Winter came along. 

Plumbago larpente, which Mrs. Johanning mentions in the 
March 15 Horticulture, is hardy here on Long Island, and it 
increases with astonishing rapidity. At the time of the severe 
Winter of 1933-34 I had a small ‘‘nursery’’ of surplus plants 
in an exposed place, with no protection whatever. Some were 
killed, but many of them came through the 14 degrees below 
zero temperature safely. Our principal trouble here is the con- 
stantly changing temperature during the Winter, which is 


_ likely to cause havoc in the garden by heaving the plants out 


of the ground. 
—Mrs. M. B. Burton. 


Cedarhurst, L. I., N. Y. 
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Me Secret 


BEAUTIFUL 






{SOILS = 


Unique 
Soil Sponges Capture Valuable 
Plant Food, Cut Water Bills, 
Stimulate Viéorous Growth, 
Cost Little 


OU, too, can have a beautiful lawn and 
garden if you use Emblem-Protected 
Peat Moss, nature’s finest soil conditioner. 


This miracle maker of humus puts millions 
of tiny soil sponges to work, providing soft, 
loose, fertile soil that allows air circulation 
and the penetration of the sun’s rays. It 
stores plant food that would otherwise be 
washed away and wasted. Its remarkable 
moisture-holding qualities place this plant 
food in solution so your lawn and garden 
can thrive without excessive sprinkling bills. 


Emblem-Protected 
Peat Mossissoldunder QWe¥eW' and et Mea’? 
various tradenames by BP MaRT TT Vict 8 
high-grade dealers of AND SAVE MONEY! 


horticultural supplies. 


Jointhethousandswho [RRPSAa ictus 


have the pleasure of BOGE rs 
it actually costs you 


less. Each bale is fully 


beautiful lawns and 
gardens with less labor SRSeeere ern ne 
and expense. Send for less air, more peot. 
our free valuable k k- The moss is of match- 

less quality, clean, 
let, “Peat Moss for uniform, ond fully 
Lawns & Gardens,” 
test tablets, and name 
of your local dealer. 
Mail thecoupon today. 


EmblemProtected, 
EAT MOSS 


TEST TABLETS 
+ AND VALUABLE 
BOOKLETS 


aged. Holds life-giv- 

ing moisture longer 

makes soil-building 
humus faster. 








P 





f PEAT IMPORT CORPORATION 
Educational, Adver. & Research Dept. 
155 John Street, New York, N. Y. 

Please send me your free Peat Moss literature and 

absorbency test tablets. 


H-4-1-835 
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Good-bye Wiriter! 
SPRING is here! 


—and in honor of the joyous occa- 
sion Schling presents to you this 
chaplet of flowers, rich, rare and 
beautiful—How can you resist them? 


-New Earlham- 
MONTBRETIAS 


All Montbretias are lovely, 
but these new Earlham Hy- 
brids are superb. If you are 
already Montbretia con- 
scious no more need be said. 
If not, be sure to plant one 
of these collections this 
Spring and add new dis- 
tinction to your garden and 
a new Joy to life. New Vari- 
eties—His M. ity— Deep 
velvety scarlet, shading to 

. Lemon 


.' eo 

12 1 
nx reamy ellow; 
deep orange buds. $1.78 
doz.—$12 100 





— Orange-yellow 
with crimson_ circle. 7 
+—$12 per 100. 
ma—Rich apricot, with 
earmine blotch. $3.00 
doz.—-$24 per 100. 
James Coey Rich ver- 
milion with golden orange 
lustre; yellow center. $$. 
per doz.—$36 per 100. 





COLLECTION PRICES 


(A) 3 bulbs each (15 in all)........... $ 4.00 
(3). ¢ ™ - Filia dt SEERA e 7.50 
ica. eg Seen 14.00 
(D) Mixture of Earlham Hybrids—Mont- 


bretias—1 dozen $2.00—$15.00 per 100. 


HARDY LILIES 


That deserve a choice spot in your gar- 
den—and a warm spot in your heart. 
3 REGALE (Regal Lily)—Long 
white trumpets touched with rose, 
Center, canary yellow 3-4’—$1.00. 


3 AURATUM (Gold Banded)— 
Pure white petals, dotted with ma- 7 
roon, banded with golden yellow. 


5 &—$1.35. 
3 SPECIOSUM RUBRUM 


A lovely autumn Lily, :atin white, 


heavily dotted with deep pink—$1.35. 
All first-size mammoth bulbs 


3 bulbs each ( 9 in all)..... wr 
6 bulbs each (18 in all).................. 


TUBE ROSE! 


“Double Pearl” 








$3.00 
$5.50 





A lovely rarity of great 
beauty and ravishing fra- 
grance, Starry clusters of 
double flowers glistening 
with a pearly radiance like 
Edelweiss among Alpine 
shows— 


NOTE—These are Jumbo 
Bulbs——SURE TO 
oe August to Octo- 
er. 

1 doz.— $2.50 


100—$15.00 


QRareANNUAS 


FOR YOUR CUTTING GARDEN 


To brighten indoors as well as out 
ZINNIA ELDORADO—Pure salmon apricot of the Dah- 
50 


* Nowered type. An exquisite shade. Pkt...............ssee0 
CHRYSANTHEMUM MAWII—aA new hardy single 


iaisy Chrysanthemum which flowers the first year from 








= lps 0.06060 9h On6tsb0dneundbebnees 00060 ssckecenead 
SCABIOSA DOUBLE CATTLEYA—targe  fiufty 
on long stems with beautiful orchid tone of the Cattleya 


( Pkt. .35 
SCHLING’S DOUBLE HYB. SENECIO PUR- 


PLE VIOLET—Like Pompon Chrysanthemums. Extremely 
g L. FU. h senvastoneiesintersneptielmenececeuiacad 40 
FAMOUS ORCHID-FLOWERED DAH- 


THI 

LI \—Blooms in 3 months from seed. Lovely single star-like 
on long stems. Charming colors. Pkt............... .35 

y : iLING’S CANDELABRA-FLOWERED 

SAL PIGLOSSIS—Grow like hollyhocks on strong central 

ste Flower freely along upper portion ending in a veritable 
t of large and richly colored flowers. Pkt............. 


The Collection: 1 each of the above $2.00 


Schlings Bulbs 


MAX SCHLING SEEDSMEN, INC. 
Mcdison Avenue, near 58th St., New York City 


* ‘A Book for Garden Lovers” —35c 
NR EROURRNRRRRRRE Se mena eERI 
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, Garden Work for Early April ; 
VPLFUFUFLUTFLFLFLFLFLFLSLUSILSFLSI2ASI2US 


ow garden peas as soon as the soil is dry enough to crumble readily 
when it is spaded over. Avoid using fertilizers that are excessively 
rich in nitrogen. Both the early and late varieties of peas can be sown at 
this time. 

Finish with the dormant spraying of trees and shrubs. With many 
fruits it is more economical to use a delayed dormant spray put on at the 
time that the government agents recommend. Dormant sprays are now 
recommended for the northern states. 

Garden roses should not be set out if the soil is still damp and muddy. 
Rose plants received too early can be heeled in the ground in a shady, 
protected spot until the rose beds are ready for planting. 

Rose pruning is in order. Many of the climbing roses will need severe 
pruning back to live green wood. Hybrid teas and perpetuals when 
pruned low will give large exhibition blooms. 

Burning over the lawn is inadvisable. It is much better to rake it with 
an iron rake to remove the litter and dead grass. Early reseeding and 
fertilizing of old lawns will help to restore them to their former beauty. 

The burning of all rubbish cleaned out of corners of the garden, dead 
weeds, old foliage from perennial plants, rose and fruit tree prunings is 
highly advisable because in this way many garden pests and diseases will 
be destroyed. 

A number of the early vegetables can be planted in the driest part of 
the garden, including lettuce, radishes, onions, parsley and beets. As soon 
as the weather is settled, early cabbage, broccoli, lettuce and cauliflower 
plants should be set out. 

The coldframes should be warm enough now to be ready for all 
sowings of both hardy and tender annual flowers. Several weeks can be 
gained by starting zinnias, cosmos, calendulas, stocks and nicotiana now. 

Have garden soil tested by seed stores or government stations to learn 
if it is acid or alkaline enough for the plants that are to be grown. Apply 
lime in the correct amounts early, before the ground is spaded over. 

Some of the early irises such as /ris cristata can be dug from the garden 
in small mats and planted in pots or ornamental containers so that they 
may be enjoyed indoors regardless of the severity of the weather outside. 
This iris can also be transplanted easily at this time of the year to another 
part of the garden. 

Clean out all old foliage and weeds from among irises at this time 
before the plants have grown so much that this work would be difficult. 

Make cuttings of house plants such as coleus, Wandering Jew and 
other easy growing varieties so that they may be set out in the garden at 
the end of May. 

All plants that were wintered in coldframes, pansies, roses, bulbs, 
perennials and rock plants, should be uncovered by this time. Remove 
the protection on a cloudy day if possible. 

This is the time for most amateurs to start tubers of the tuberous-rooted 
begonia indoors. Plant them in a box of soil lightened with leaf mold and 





ge 


sand. The side of the tuber showing an irregular cavity is the top. Plant | 


them just barely below the surface. Shade the boxes from strong light. 
Go over all vines and plants trained against buildings to make sure 
that the staples have not pulled away or the ties rotted through. Make 








sure that the stems of wisteria are not twined around gutter pipes or | 


pushed under shingles and clapboards. Prune all such canes off now 
before they become too large in size. The surplus slender growths of 
wisteria can also be cut back. 

Train the canes of the Golden Climber, or Mrs. Arthur Curtiss James, 
rose so that many of the stems are horizontal. They may also be twisted 
back and forth across the support. This will induce them to flower 
more heavily than usual. 

Pillar roses and rambler roses that are to be trained against a stake or 
pylon can be left sprawling on the ground until the buds are well started. 
They will then flower more heavily along their entire length. 

Make sure that all evergreen specimens that were tied up for support 
during the Winter are loosened now so that they can take on their 
natural form. 

It will be beneficial to beds of ferns and wild flowers to leave most of 
see foliage of the past season on the ground to serve as a natural 
mulch. 

Plan to use some of the choicer varieties of gladioli in their many rich 
color combinations with perennials and annuals for mid-Summer and 
late-Summer bloom. Color combinations should be worked out at this 
time when corms are being ordered and flower seeds sown in the frames. 

When the ground can be worked, spread fertilizer among the peren- 
nials in the border and dig it in with a narrow fork. Take care not to 
disturb late bulbs and perennials while doing this work. 

Whereas hardy chrysanthemums of the vigorous growing varieties, 
phlox, perennial asters, boltonias and similar perennials, benefit by being 
taken up and divided every year or so, other kinds like platycodons, 
peonies, gas-plant or dictamnus and hellebores should not be disturbed. 

Fruit trees of all kinds can be set out including the attractive trained 
or espalier types. Prepare the soil thoroughly for each plant. Provide 
drainage in the bottom of the hole if the land is low. Delay planting in 
wet places until a later date. 
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your GARDEN 
with these NEW 
PERENNIALS 


ANEMONE, SEPTEMBER 
CHARM 


For borders in partial shade; excellent 
for cutting. 20 inches. Lustrous pink 
flowers 2 inches broad—in mid-Sep- 
tember. 3 for $1.00, 10 for $3.00. 

AQUILEGIA, CRIMSON STAR 
For large rockeries and borders, in 
partial shade, and for cutting. 18 
inches. Crimson sepals, white petals 


June. 3 for $1.00, 10 for $3.00. 


ASTER, RED ROVER 

For border backgrounds, and for cut- 
ting. An outstanding recent introduc- 
tion, growing 3 to 4 feet tall; sturdy 
and compact. Blossoms from Sep- 
tember until frost. Immense sprays of 
dazzling rosy-red, golden-centered 
flowers. 3 for $1.50, 10 for $4.50. 


* 
New Dwarf Hardy 
Border Asters 


Especially" desirable and interesting. 
Very low-growing and _ free-flower- 
ing. Bloom continuously from Sep- 
tember to frost. Prices of a// varieties: 
3 of one kind for $1.00, 10 of one kind 
for $3.00. 


COUNTESS OF DUDLEY 
9 inches tall. Clear pink, yellow eye 
LADY HENRY MADDOCKS 
15 inches. Light pink 
NANCY 
15 inches. Lavender-pink 
RONALD 
12 inches. Bright lilac-pink 
SNOWSPRITE 
9 inches. Semi-double, dazzling white 


VICTOR 


9 inches. Clear lavender-blue 


* 


GEUM, FIRE OPAL 
For beds and borders. 2 feet tall; 
dainty and delicate habit. Blazing 
rich scarlet flowers with orange 
sheen, often 3 inches broad, from May 
to October. 3 for $2.25, 10 for $7.00. 


HELENIUM, 


MOERHEIM BEAUTY 
For border mid- and back-grounds, 
and for cutting. 244 feet tall, com- 
pact. Flowers bronze-red, with 
orange petal tips, July to September. 
3 for $1.50; 10 tor $4.50. 


PHLOX, DAILY SKETCH 
For beds and borders. Outstanding 
among recent introductions. 18 inches 
tall. Mammoth trusses of large in- 
dividual florets, light salmon pink, 
in late July and August. 3 for $1.50, 
10 for $4.50. 


SCABIOSA CAUCASICA, 


HOUSE'S HYBRIDS 
For beds, borders, and cutting. 20 
inches. Add tremendously to any pe- 
rennial garden. This strain has large 
flowers in a wide range of lavender 
and blue shades, from July to Sep- 
tember. 3 for $1.00, 10 for $3.00 


BAY STATE 
NURSERIES 


INCORPORATED 
North Abington, Mass. 
Framingham, Mass. 
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~ 200 Gallon 


Garden Reservoirs 
Compressed 


in Bales 


cocmanctice. SOUL Gite 


Amazing 
Soil Sponges Cut Water Bills, 
Capture and Store Plant Food, 
Make Gardens Thrive, Cost Little 





HIS year you can have a beautiful 
lawn and garden with less labor and 
expense. Mix Emblem-Protected Peat Moss, 
nature’s miracle humus-builder into your 
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AGE OLD ROMANCE 


lo Your 


No other plant is so intertwined with 
legend and romance as Old English 
Boxwood. Every leaf is a page from the 
history book of the Old World. No 
wonder garden lovers use this rich 
distinctive evergreen to complete their 
dream spots. i 
Now you can have walk borders, garden 
edgings,gate and doorway groupings of 
Canterbury Maryland Boxwood —cut- 
tings from actual plants brought to 
this country about the time of the 
Revolutionary War. Rich with the h 
romance of the ages, these healthy, ' 
beautiful plants are now available in 
any quantity at surprisingly low cost. 


FREE Boxwood Handbook 


Beautifully illus- 
trated story o 

boxwood, with 
information on 
plantings, care, 
growth—also ex- 
plains sizes, 








prices and order- 
ing. Write for 
free copy. 
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These millions of tiny sponges also store 
plant food that would otherwise be washed 
away, and hold it in solution to feed your 
lawn and garden. It keeps the soil porous 
and loose so that air circulates and the warm 
sun’s rays penetrate—essentials of root de- 
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soil. Every bale of this remarkable soil con- Two Species of the Bayberry ................... 184 G7% MARYLAND 
ditioner virtually gives you a 200-gallon reser- Rubber Tip for Trowel Handle ................ 184 i oxwond 
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velopment and plant growth. 3 N 
This amazing soil TOOLS 

conditioner is sold (ish. SRA. Saali: THE WOODS OF BUSSACO 

under various trade [Ag@AEAomAIE da: pee 


AND SAVE MONEY! ID a princess of long ago dream in the old palace sur- 


rounded by the woods of Bussaco, in Portugal, where 
tall pines and palm trees grow with ivy creeping up their 
trunks and where all is brightened by the glow of the yellow 
mimosas? No, a princess could not have dreamed in what 
seem these enchanted woods, for the old Carmelite brothers 
would not have allowed it. It was prohibited ground, even to 
the queen. Dressed like a man she once entered the forest. The 
gate through which she came is still shown to the traveler. | 
But the stones profaned by her royal feet were taken up and | 
turned face downward on the ground that the Carmelites in 
their silent walks might not be polluted by treading where the 
brave young queen had walked. | 
These old Carmelites, living in the thicket of these woods, 
were strict in their tenets. Their orders were not to be broken. 
Many birds sing among these trees but not the magpie, for 
once during the hour of strict silence, speaking was heard. It 
was a magpie, which a brother had trained to talk. Now for 
70 miles around the woods of Bussaco no magpie is found. 
To tell what trees grow here would take an expert. Pines 
there are in variety, including the round-headed stone pines of 
Italy. There are palms in almost as great a variety, with small 
ferns growing on their trunks. Camellias with their beautiful 
red flowers are coming into bloom and the yellow mimosa is 
everywhere brightening, with its showers of yellow blossoms, 
the dark thicket of trees until it seems a fairy forest in which a 


names by high-grade 
dealers of horticul- 
tural supplies. Send 
for our interesting 
booklet, “Peat Moss 
for Lawns and Gard- 
ens,” free test tablets, 
and name of your 
local dealer. All will 
be forwarded post- 
paid if you mail the 


coupon, 


FmblemProtected, 
PEAT MOSS 


You pay more per 
bale for Emblem-Pro 
tected Peat Moss but 
it actually costs you 





YOUR 
GARDEN 


WHAT A PLEASANT 
COMBINATION! 


WHAT A FASCINATING 
WAY TO DO THAT 
OTHERWISE FATIGUING 
GARDEN WORK! 


MAY WE EXPLAIN WHY 
THEY ARE DIFFERENT? 


less. Each bale is fully 


compressed, contains 





less air, more peat. 
The moss is of match- 
less quality, clean, 
| uniform, and fully 
aged. Holds life-giv- 
ing moisture longer, 





makes soil-building 
humus faster. 





Ripa ie 
} AND VALUABLE 
BOOKLETS 


To save inconvenience on your 
part we have prepared a fully 
Descriptive and Illustrated Folder 
which also carries the name of our 
dealer nearest you. 





Your inquiry means a prompt 
reply packed full of interest. 


_ GARDEX, INC. 


FARM AND GARDEN TOOLS 


¥ PEAT IMPORT CORPORATION 
Educational, Adver. & Research Dept. 
H-4-1-35 155 John Street, New York, N. Y. 
Please send me your free Peat Moss literature and 
absorbency test tablets. 
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HORTICULTURAL NEWS-LETTER 


Results of Doctor Hansen’s Trip 
EPORTS have been received of a four months’ tour of 
Soviet Russia made in the Summer of 1934 by Dr. N. E. 
Hansen of the State College, Brookings, S. D. Dr. Hansen 
made the tour at the invitation of the Soviet government, 
through the Lenin Academy of Agricultural Sciences at 
Leningrad; it extended as far east as Shilka at the headwaters 
of the Amur River. This was the eighth tour of agricultural 
exploration made by Dr. Hansen. Others have been in Europe, 
Asia and northern Africa. 

By special request, a program of work by the agricultural 
experiment stations is to be prepared and sent back for use 
this Spring and succeeding years in the Soviet Union. A com- 
parative survey of the work in fruit breeding and agricultural 
experimentation in both countries will make possible more 
rapid progress. 

Outstanding among the plants that Dr. Hansen collected, 
and which will be propagated, are a Siberian apricot, which 
should be hardy in all parts of the prairie Northwest, and a 
Chinese elm, collected at Shilka in East Siberia. —TThe Chinese 
elm is completely immune to the Dutch elm disease. Importa- 
tions to the United States so far have been from more south- 
ern locations, but the present one is the most northern im- 
portation made to date. 

Seeds of potatoes were brought back which are being used 
in Russia to breed an entirely new type resistant to frost and 
immune to the late blight. 

Two native rubber plants, which are being cultivated on a 
large scale, were found in Central Asia. 
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First National Rock Garden Exhibition 


Several awards have been contributed for the first national 
rock garden exhibition, to be held at Fleischmann Gardens, 
Cincinnati, Ohio, on May 16-18. Mrs. Frederick Fisher of 
Hackensack, N. J., has donated the medal of the society for 
Section A. Other awards are the Chronicle Cup for Class B; 
a silver cigarette box donated by Mrs. Clement S. Houghton 
of Chestnut Hill, Mass., for Class C; and the Society’s medal 
donated by Mrs. Charles H. Stout of Short Hills, N. J., for 
Class D. 

Rock gardens, including that of Robert Senior, will be vis- 
ited on the afternoon of May 17. This part of the program is 
being arranged by Cincinnati members of the society. In the 
evening of this day two illustrated lectures will be given in the 
Alms Hotel, the society’s headquarters. The first, by Marcel 
Le Piniec, will be on the “Construction of a Rock Garden,”’ 
and the second, by Montague Free, president of the society, 
will be on “‘Planting the Rock Garden.”’ Both lectures will be 
open to the public. 


A New Garden Center in Pittsburgh 


The City of Pittsburgh has contributed the use of a building 
for Pittsburgh’s newly organized garden center in Schenley 
Park. Schools and public buildings are near by. The central 
location makes the garden center easily accessible to large 
numbers of people. 

Garden clubs and other organizations interested in horti- 
culture have been asked to co-operate. At first there will be 
one paid worker who, with the help of the garden clubs, will 
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The tulip border of Mrs. S. A. Salvage was one of the features of the International Flower Show in New York 
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keep the center open every day except Monday. A library of 
reference books, catalogues and magazines, lists of judges, 
lecturers and landscape architects will be easy of access to 
every one. Demonstrations relative to gardening, exhibits of 
landscape designs, small home grounds, flower shows, flower 
arrangements, and unusual plants and flowers will all be used 
to keep the center a place of information and esthetic enjoy- 
ment. Mrs. Harold A. Nomer is chairman of the organization. 


Massachusetts Exhibits in California 

The Garden Club Federation of Massachusetts is planning 
an exhibit to send to the ‘‘Court of States’’ held by the National 
Council of State Garden Club Federations, at the Hotel Am- 
bassador, Los Angeles, Calif., on April 10-14. 

The highlights of this exhibit are as follows: 


A history of the Massachusetts federation as portrayed in its year books, 
programs, and many types of literature. 

A display of prize-winning year books in the contests sponsored by 
Horticulture. 

A poster showing the Massachusetts federation seal in color, and another 
one delightfully designed to show the open door of learning offered to a 
student in floriculture or horticulture each year, at the Massachusetts State 
College, by the Margaret F. Motley Scholarship Fund. 

Two mammoth scrap-books compiled by Mrs. Joseph S. Leach of 
Walpole, incorporating every activity undertaken by the federation. 

A colorful and appealing display from the New England Wild Flower 
Preservation Society. 

From the Plymouth Garden Club will come a pot of trailing arbutus, the 
state flower, while the Salem Garden Club will reproduce its Tercentenary 
list of ‘‘Flowers in the Early Days of New England”’ for distribution on the 
Pacific Coast. _ Bin ; ; ; 

An educational exhibit of herbs showing their horticultural 


use in the gardens of today, as arranged by Mrs. Hollis N. 
Webster of Lexington, will be a feature of keen interest to 
modern horticulturists and lovers of the herb garden. There 
will be a collection of 60 or more herbs arranged to show their 
decorative and economic uses in today’s gardens. 

On a three-tiered dais will be grouped the tall herbs which 
make the best background planting. The question of ‘Border 
Herbs’’ will be answered by a display of these little plants them- 
selves, which have been used for this purpose since very early 
days. 

There will be a long list of ‘Decorative and Bushy Herbs,”’ 
which are also used for flavor, fragrance and physic. For those 
who want only the herbs which bring ‘““Romance and Fra- 
grance to the Rock Garden,’’ an engaging exhibit of plant 
material will be provided. 

The paved garden and its needs, will not be neglected. The 
“Crevice Herbs’ approved in good horticulture will be shown 
and also herbs which may be used for ground cover in shaded 
areas. Ihe color scheme will be carried out in the herb colors 
themselves, grays and greens. 

A list of the above types of herbs will be published under the 
auspices of the Garden Club Federation of Massachusetts. 


Table Decorations in Rockefeller Center 

A Mexican decoration bright with homespun yellow nap- 
kins, and a vivid runner in native design, setting off a simple 
brown cloth, won the first prize in a contest for table decora- 
tions sponsored by the Federated Garden Clubs of Connecticut, 
in Horticultural Hall, Rockefeller Center, New York City, on 
March 12 and 13. The table was done by Mrs. Stafford 
Hendrix of New York and Mrs. Eric Thomee of Greenwich. 
Uneven earthernware dishes, with a green bird motif, brown 
glass mugs, plain wrought-iron candlesticks and a huge earthen- 
ware bowl loaded with Mexican fruits and vegetables helped 
to complete the setting. 

The traditional Italian wine festival inspired the Italian 
table arranged by Mrs. Edward Emerson of Greenwich, which 
won second prize. Great clusters of green and purple grapes in 
three crocks covered the center of the rich purple damask cloth. 

Winner of third prize was Miss Hazel Heissenbuttel of New 
York City for her Persian table. A natural linen cloth, em- 
broidered with a bird motif in orange and green, was the setting 
for a service of pottery, antique copper and pewter. 

The judges were Mrs. Walter Hine of Short Hills, N. J.; 
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Mrs. Albert T. Osgood and Mrs. Clement Ford of New York, 
Mrs. George M. Godley of Rye, and Mrs. Ralph Hancock of 
Upper Montclair, N. J. 


The Herb Society of America 

The Herb Society of America held its first annual meeting 
in Horticultural Hall, Tuesday, March 26, at which time the 
following officers were elected: President, Dr. Edgar Anderson 
of the Arnold Arboretum; vice-presidents, Mrs. John H. 
Cunningham, Jr., and Mrs. G. C. F. Bratenahl; recording 
secretary, Mrs. Laurence A. Brown; corresponding secretary, 
Miss Elizabeth Wade White; treasurer, Mrs. E. L. Mitchell; 
directors, Mrs. Albert C. Burrage, Jr., Mrs. Edward B. Cole, 
Mrs. Ferris Greenslet, Mrs. Frederick O. Houghton, Mrs. 
Colin Ingersoll, Mrs. Charles L. Norton, Mrs. Hollis Webster, 
and Mrs. Geoffrey G. Whitney. 

Short addresses were made by Mrs. Edward B. Cole, Dr. 
Anderson, Stephen Hamblin, and others. The announcement 
of the award of the gold medal to the exhibit of the society at 
the flower show in Mechanics Building, Boston, was received 
with applause. 

At a subsequent meeting held on Friday, committees were 
appointed and details and plans were laid for the growth and 
development of the society along horticultural, botanical and 
scientific lines. 


Flower Show School in West Virginia 

The first school of flower arrangement and judging of the 
West Virginia Garden Clubs will be held in Huntington at 
the Frederick Hotel on April 25 and 26. Lecturers of national 
reputation have been engaged, among them being Mrs. Helen 
Page Wodell of New Jersey, and Mrs. Frank E. Garry and 
Mrs. William H. Sloan, both of Cincinnati. 

There will be an opportunity to take an examination at 
the end of the school, and those who pass will be listed as 
available judges. Following Mrs. Wodell’s lecture on Thurs- 
day afternoon there will be a tour of Huntington gardens, 
and in the evening the Huntington Garden Club will give a 
dinner at the Frederick Hotel, headquarters for the school. 
Tuition at the school is $2 for garden club members and $3 
for non-members. Mrs. Thomas S. Sharpnack, 636 Fifth 
Avenue, Huntington, W. Va., is state chairman. 


Garden Lighting Program in Boston 

“Light and Plant Growth’”’ will be the title of a paper 
presented by Dr. J. M. Arthur of the Boyce Thompson Insti- 
tute of Plant Research, which will be given at a meeting of the 
New England section, Illuminating Engineering Society, on 
Friday, April 12 at 8 p.m., in Horticultural Hall, Boston. 
Dr. Arthur is one of the foremost authorities on this subject 
in the country. On the same program Mr. P. N. Clerke of the 
Westinghouse company will talk on garden lighting. Mr. 
Clerke’s talk will be illustrated with many colored lantern 
slides showing actual installations. Persons interested in the 
program are invited to attend. 


Spring Flower Show in Georgia 

The seventh annual Spring flower show of Columbus, Ga., 
sponsored by the United Garden Club, will be held on May 
4 and 5. The show, which has been designed by Mrs. Ralston 
Cargill, will have a Japanese motif. Thirteen garden clubs 
are co-operating to put on the show. Mrs. Reynolds Flournoy 
is president of the sponsor club. Mrs. Rhodes Browne is gen- 
eral chairman of the show, and Mrs. Cargill is co-chairman. 


Bryn Mawr at Gardens of Nations 

The Gardens of the Nations in Rockefeller center, New 
York, comprising 13 gardens of different nationalities, will 
be open to the public for the first time on April 16, for the 
benefit of Bryn Mawr college’s 50th anniversary fund, ad- 
mission $1.50. In each garden, a Bryn Mawr.girl dressed in 
the costume of the nation represented, will act as hostess. 











LAWNS AND LAWN MOWERS 


The use of the mower governs 
the quality of the lawn 


is doing a great deal of injury to lawns. This is the 

last word in the care of lawns and is based on long 
continued experiments by the Kansas State College. Three 
inches is the best height to set the lawnmower for mowing a 
blue grass lawn, according to the newest theory. Cutting the 
grass any shorter reduces its vigor. The Kansas authorities go 
so far as to say that mowing need only be done when the grass 
gets so tall that it is ready to fall over. All of these revolu- 
tionary statements are made from the viewpoint of maintain- 
ing a dense turf. From the standpoint of neatness, lawns may 
be cut a little closer if desired. In fact, very few concerns are 
making lawn mowers that will cut as high as three inches. 
Nevertheless, in the light of experimental data it is likely that 
the tendency will be in this direction. 

One should not be hasty in mowing a new lawn. Let the 
grass grow as long as possible and mow it only when it will 
no longer stand up straight. New grass that is allowed to fall 
over has a tendency to smother out the tender young plants, 
resulting in a more open sod. During hot weather established 
lawns need not be mown except at intervals and then the 
work should be delayed until a cloudy day unless the lawn is 
being watered regularly. 

Spring is not as desirable a time to make new lawns as 
early Autumn. Often old lawns that seem to be hopeless can 
be renovated by giving them the proper attention early in 
April. Reseeding alone will not greatly improye an old lawn 
for the new plants will flourish no better than the old ones. 
What the lawn needs most of all is food. To prepare the turf, 
rake it first thoroughly with an iron rake to clean the surface 
of all refuse, weeds of the spreading type such as chickweed 
and to loosen the surface soil. 

Do the reseeding when there is as little wind as possible. 
One pound of good lawn seed will cover several hundred 
square feet. If the seed were sown on a new lawn it would be 
immediately covered by raking the surface lightly so as to get 
the seed an eighth of an inch or so under ground. With an old 
lawn, the same effect can be gained by scattering a very light 
covering of finely screened soil taken from a part of the 
vegetable garden that has been kept free of weeds. To press 
the seed firmly in contact with the soil roll the lawn or tamp 
it with boards or by some other convenient method. Many 
persons have found that local peat products that are composed 
entirely of humus make an excellent Spring mulch for the 
lawn. Of course, the peat should be moist and fine in texture 
for heavy mulches would stifle the seed. 

Early feeding of an established lawn is extremely desirable. 
It gives the grass an early start to get it ahead of the common 
lawn weeds. Manure is not advisable either as a mulch or 
fertilizer. It harbors grubs and introduces weed seed. Fresh 
poultry droppings that contain 
no litter of any kind can be used 
but only in moderation; from 
three to five bushels to 1000 
square feet are ample. After the 
material has been spread on the 
lawn it should be raked in to 
get an even distribution. Sheep 
manure can be used, although 
in general it is less desirable. 
Cottonseed meal is a good lawn 
fertilizer that can be used at the 
rate of 15 pounds to 1000 
square feet. In addition to the 
food content it also contains «+ 


M ‘is coin grass too low and too often is a practice that 





between the grass plants lightly with a rake if one so desires. 
A fertilizer of this type is much easier to handle than a 
chemical fertilizer, which may irritate the skin. Chemicals, 
furthermore, ought to be watered into the grass especially if 
the ground is dry. 

One should not attempt to make a new lawn without 
spreading at least six inches of top soil over a good subsoil 
foundation, and 12 inches is better, especially in very sunny 
locations or on terraces or sloping ground. Any new lawn has 
to have a firm seed bed, too, which is made by rolling the soil 
first before sowing the seed. It is better to sow the seed in two 
different directions so as to get a more even covering on the 
ground. A light raking and rolling must follow to firm the 
seed into the soil. 

Steep slopes and terraces are difficult to get established. Of 
course, when the angle is great it is better to cover the slope 
with sods and even then they may have to be pegged down. 
To prevent washing it is sometimes advisable to make a 
shallow ditch at the top of the terrace to carry off the water 
in another direction to prevent its washing down the slope. 
The soil can be held, however, even during rainy weather by 
covering it with very coarse or loosely woven burlap of light 
weight. Sometimes cheap sacks used for bran and similar 
materials can be obtained. They should be ripped open and 
laid down in a single thickness. Cover the soil with the burlap 
and peg it down, driving the pegs into their full length so 
that they will not interfere with mowing. The covering need 
never be removed because it will rot within a few months. 

City lawns are difficult to establish often because of the 
destruction wrought by dogs and cats. In this case, light 
weight chicken wire can be pegged down and covered lightly 
with soil so that it will be very close to the surface. The wire 
will prevent deep holes being dug in the turf. 

Seed houses have special mixtures of lawn seed that are 
adapted to difficult locations, as for instance the seaside, shady 
places and so on. Blue grass is still the mainstay of all lawns 
in the northern states. Bent grasses require a great deal of extra 
care and are not generally recommended to the average ama- 
teur. Occasionally, however, small portions of bent seed can 
be mixed with blue grass if it is desired. The seed concerns in 
preparing shady lawn mixtures use tough grasses that will 
flourish in the shade of buildings or near trees. Establishing a 
lawn under maples, however, is exceedingly difficult if not 
impossible. The shady lawn mixtures are also adaptable to 
sunny spots and places where other grasses will not survive. 
They may not make a fine texture lawn but this is of second- 
ary importance. 

The introduction of oil burners into many homes has 
brought about the necessity of having the oil delivered 
through outside pipes. Through carelessness, oil is sometimes 
spilled on the ground with the result that all vegetation that 
it touches is killed. During the last Winter fuel oil has been 
responsible for the killing out of patches on many lawns. Not 
all the burned areas will neces- 
sarily be around the oil pipes. 
Long strips may have been 
damaged by carrying the hose 
across the lawn, or spilling oil 
on the snow. 

It is not likely that the lawn 
will recover from the burning. 
The soil will have to be re- 
moved in every instance to a 
depth of six inches or so and 
replaced with fresh loam. Firm 
the soil and rake it smooth be- 
fore sowing fresh grass seed. It 
a. i will be wise to give this matter 





humus. It can be worked in 


Lawn mowers set to cut high are being advocated 


early attention. 
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MAKING HORTICULTURAL RECORDS 


NE phase of scientific horticulture which has had an espe- 
cial appeal to me is the keeping of records, a matter of 
essential importance in all scientific institutions. Over a period 
of 20 years I pride myself in having evolved about as simple 
and effective a method of recording plants as could be desired, 
and one that has been copied and used in other institutions. 
The system is in the form of a ledger, or series of ledgers kept 
at the propagating department where everything in the way 
of seed or living plant material is first delivered. All material 
received is recorded and given an accession number, starting on 
the first day of each year with number 1, followed by a dash 
and the year, thus 1—-34 and so on to the end of that year. 
The necessity for this can be realized when we consider that in 
the year 1925 the accession numbers reached a total of 2300. 
This method is carried out for everything received, be it 
seed, cuttings, grafting wood or plants, but of course does not 
refer to the number of items contained in each individual 
entry. These details are carried out under each accession num- 
ber in the ledger, giving the name of the subject, place or ori- 
gin, number received, day received and so on. As an example, 
646—'24 Cornus florida 24 plants from Princeton Nurseries, 
Princeton, N. J., April 27, 1924. Further, the number goes 
in a card index under the card for Cornus florida, for the same 
species may have come from a dozen different places in the 
form of seed or plants, either from our own collection or else- 
where. Then by referring to the card all entries over many 
years may be easily traced in any ledger. The accession num- 
ber-is carried on the label attached to the plant so that its 
origin at any later date can easily be ascertained by referring 
to the ledgers. Moreover, the label gives a true statement of the 
year of introduction to the garden as indicated by the abbrevi- 
ated date after the accession numbers. 

In the case of seeds which come from every remote part of 
the world, the same procedure is followed. Under the acces- 
sion the date of sowing the seed, date of germination and the 
number of seedlings potted up or boxed off is given, and in 
many instances information as to whether the seed was frozen 
out-of-doors, placed in a cool pit or kept in a warm green- 
house. In the case of seed, or anything as a matter of fact, all 
that the label requires on it is the accession number across the 
top, with the name of the subject lengthwise, written or 
printed on with waterproof ink. 

When checking the date of germination or other data in 
the nursery, simply write down the accession number and 
date, at the same time checking the label, to avoid repetition. 
For instance, jot down on a pad that 763—’30 germinated 
May 10, 1931, and this can be entered fully in the ledger at 
the office later. 

Keeping accurate records is the source of much trouble in 
every botanic garden, and requires the exercise of considerable 
care on the part of all having the handling of plants, from the 
man responsible for the raising of them through their baby 
stage, the growing in the frames and nursery to the label 
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writer who affixes their permanent label before they go out 
into the final collection. Not only does this apply to botanic 
gardens especially, but I find more and more private-estate 
owners anxious to retain some knowledge of the history of 
their collections of plants. 

—William H. Judd. 
Arnold Arboretum, Jamaica Plain, Mass. 


A CONSTRUCTIVE PLAN SUGGESTED 


i* seems to me it ought to be quite possible to determine 
exactly which is the best way to raise the seeds of different 
plants here in the United States, where conditions are different — 
from those in Europe. I have been wondering whether it would 
not be possible for some organization such as the Massachu- 
setts Horticultural Society, perhaps working with that of 
New York and Pennsylvania, or the Garden Club of America, 
to carry on an all-inclusive experiment on germination. That 
is, in raising plants from seed under conditions which any 
amateur might use. 

I should think the first step would be getting together a 
group of scientists and having them meet and make a plan. 
The plan would take plant families such as the caryophyl- 
lacee, campanulas, gentians, aquilegias, or viburnums, coto- 
neasters, berberis, roses, or syringas and give one family each 
to groups in let us say four climatic zones and have each group 
divide up into units who would start the same kinds of seeds 
under different conditions. The conditions to be determined 
by the scientists should be more or less as follows: Fall plant- 
ing, and freezing out of doors; Spring planting with seeds 
which have first been frozen and seeds which have not been 
frozen; Summer planting. Then conditions of different com- 
binations of soils should be tested; pots versus flats or open 
ground. All this should be done after first considering what 
has already been accomplished by such organizations as the 
Boyce Thompson Institute and at Kew and Edinburgh. 

Then all the information gathered by the American gar- 
deners could be assembled and organized and perhaps pub- 
lished. It would be a most valuable piece of work and save 
no end of time. It has always been my dream to have the 
gardeners of America put their energies into some sort of 
research in gardening instead of, as at present, concentrating 
so largely on exhibitions and competitions. The present state 
of affairs is perhaps expressive of the present philosophy of 
our people, but the other might be a foretype of a new one and 
would be excellent training for all the participants in scientific 
inquiry, accurate observation, and truth recording. Besides, it 
would be a fine piece of work for us all to co-operate in. 


—Helen Morgenthau Fox. 
‘“‘Foxden,”’ Peekskill, N. Y. 


AN OLD BOTANY FOR BEGINNERS 


Re ANDERSON’S lucid analogy and gracious invitation 
to amateurs in the March 15 Horticulture to enter and 
partake of the contents of Science’s “‘storehouse’’ does not alter 
the fact that some knowledge of ‘‘cookery’’ would undoubt- 
edly add to the tastiness of any dish. Being an expert ‘‘cook”’ 
he needs no cookbook, but the amateur could use a simple one 
very nicely. It need not be in words of one syllable but it 
should be clearly written and well illustrated. 

The only such botanical “‘cookbook,”’ of which I have any 
knowledge, is ‘““Comstock’s Botany.’’ My copy is the 1832 
edition and is rather rare but there is a later edition (1837) 
I think) in the library of the Massachusetts Horticultural 
Society. Its nomenclature is not up to date but it does take 
the beginner by the hand and give him a really practical intro- 
duction to botany; a modus procedendi without which the 
amateur guest in the “‘storehouse’’ might well-nigh starve in 
the midst of plenty. 

—Frank J. McGregor. 
Newburyport, Mass. 









SPRING IN THE ROSE GARDEN 


The work done in April influ- 
ences the whole season’s results 


YBRID teas are planted in greater numbers than any 
H other class of garden rose. The group is elastic, and in- 
cludes varieties often known as pernetiana roses. Aside 
from the everblooming qualities that make these roses the most 
valuable of all shrubs, new color combinations are to be 
found in the novelties that are introduced from year to year. 
Only by growing them in one’s garden can their rich tones of 
apricot, salmon, peach, buff and scarlet be enjoyed. 
As a matter of convenience, hybrid teas are best planted in 
beds by themselves. The present-day high quality, field-grown 
bushes require considerable depth of soil if the knuckle, or 


point where the branches originate, is to be an inch or two - 


below ground in the finished bed—the most desirable depth 
at which to set the plants. 

It is best to prepare rose beds to a depth of 18 inches, pref- 
erably by digging out the soil and putting drainage in the 
form of cinders in the bottom wherever the soil is heavy and 
the drainage poor. Turf, well-rotted manure, humus or bone 
meal can be mixed in the lower layer of soil, using good gar- 
den loam for the top. 

No soil should be spaded while it is still heavy and wet; it 
should crumble readily when turned over with the spade. 
Newly prepared rose beds should be tramped firm as they are 
being filled, particularly around the outside edges. Loose sail 
is unsuitable to receive the plants. 

No dormant rose bush received from a nursery is pruned 
properly for planting. All long, heavy roots should be short- 
ened to a length of six or eight inches from the main stem. 
The illustration shows graphically the effects of such a prac- 
tice. At the point of every fresh cut new feeding roots origi- 
nate. Few feeding roots will grow from the long roots unless 
they are stimulated by root pruning. The top likewise must 
be pruned back in all newly planted rose bushes. Hybrid teas 
and polyantha varieties can be cut back so that the stems are 
only about three inches long. Climbers and hybrid perpetuals 
can be left a little longer. All cuts should be clean and made 
with sharp pruning shears or a sharp pruning knife about one- 
quarter inch above a bud. 

Rose bushes must be planted firmly. One may use the heels 
freely in tramping the soil to the benefit of the plants. This 
should be done before finally watering the plants to settle the 
soil around the roots. After the water has drained away, hill 
every plant with loose soil to a height to six or eight inches. 
This soil will keep the newly planted bush moist and protect 
it against drying winds and hot sun while the new roots are 
beginning to take hold. After ten days level the soil around 
the bushes. Do this preferably on a cloudy or rainy day. 

Individual climbing roses and specimen shrub roses may be 
planted in the same manner as the other types, except that in- 
stead of making beds, individual large holes may be prepared 
for each plant. 

Occasionally established rose plants are lifted slightly from 
the soil by the frost action. With hybrid teas particularly, 
which have their crowns above ground, new vigorous growth 
is not likely to appear and the plants will not be so vigorous. 
It is wise, therefore, early in the Spring before the new shoots 
start to grow, to reset any such plants to the proper depth. 

Much has been written about the pruning of garden roses. 
Essentially, hybrid teas, hybrid perpetuals and polyanthas 
need mostly to have spindling canes and dead or diseased canes 
cut back to the base, and all green healthy ones shortened, 
leaving four to six inches for hybrid teas and polyanthas and 
six to eight inches for hybrid perpetuals. The height to which 
plants will be pruned will vary with the type of bloom that 
one expects to get. Plants pruned high will give more but 
smaller flowers on shorter stems, while low-pruned bushes 


will give large flowers on long stems that will be of exhibition 
quality. Pruning to get blooms for flower shows has not been 
studied as thoroughly here as it has been across the water. 
Some varieties are naturaliy early blooming and others late. 
Furthermore, low pruning delays the flowering period, 
whereas high pruning hastens it. Therefore, in order to be sure 
of a few flowers for any given date, European gardeners prune 
plants of the same variety to different heights, thus being 
certain that they will be able to exhibit each variety. 

In the northern states it has not been necessary in the last 
two years to cut out the old canes or rambler roses. The prin- 
cipal difficulty has been to retain enough wood to get any 
blooms at all. In many instances the tops of ramblers will 
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A rose bush one year from planting, illustrating the strong top and root 
system resulting from proper pruning at planting time 
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again have to be pruned back to live wood this year. With 
them, as in fact with the other roses, no pruning should be 
done until the buds have started to break so that one can tell 
how much of the canes are alive and vigorous. Any climbing 
roses that bloomed last year should have the flowering shoots 
cut back to within two or three buds of the main stem. 

Garden roses that were protected last Winter with soil 
hilled around them can be uncovered as soon as the weather 
is warm enough to start new growth. Before the buds begin to 
show green it is advisable to spray both the stems and the 
ground with a fungicide such as Bordeaux mixture, lime sul- 
phur, or other materials recommended for the purpose by seed 
stores and spray manufacturers. Shrub roses, such as species 
and rugosas, may be infested with scale insects which are best 
controlled with a dormant spray. This can be put on before 
the leaf buds start to grow. 
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A PRELUDE TO SPRING 





























The Cronamere Alpine Nurseries set up a typical Japanese garden at the New York show. These illustrations show 
the manner in which all the gardens were raised from the floor 
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The southern mansion constructed by the Garden Club of Rumson, N. J., with gardens on each side 
was a striking feature of the New York flower show 
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The Weeders Garden Club won first prize with an exhibit showing border planting in the month of May 
at the Spring flower show in Philadelphia 
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The main vista at the Philadelphia ower show was unusually impressive. Thousands of hyacinths were planted in beds bordering long 
narrow pools and the Widener acacias were spaced at intervals in these beds 


The Isabella Stewart Gardner Museum set up the “‘Governors’ Garden”’ at the Spring flower show in Boston. The governors of various 
states were received in this garden, which was awarded a gold medal 
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The huge stage in Mechanics Building, Boston, where the Spring flower show was held, was occupied wholly by a magnificent azalea 
garden staged by Mrs. Theodore Brown and awarded a gold medal 
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The famous Kurume azaleas of Mr. and Mrs. John S. Ames were set up in the Japanese manner at the Spring flower show in Boston 
This garden was awarded the President's Cup as the most meritorious in the show 



































THE FLOWER SHOWS OF THREE CITIES 


THE NEW YORK SHOW 


ISITORS to the International Flower Show in New 

York this year saw a new type of exhibition. The huge 
exhibits of former years were missing and in their places 
one found 800-foot gardens set up in the niches created by 
two serpentine walls extending along both sides of a walk 
leading from the entrance to a formal staircase at the extreme 
end, a staircase constructed exclusively for this show. Because 
the gardens were smaller than in the past a greater number 
could be shown, providing increased variety and greater in- 
terest, although perhaps less spectacular effects. One missed the 
smashing display which has met the eye of the visitor on 
entering the hall in the past but soon forgot the first impres- 
sion in an intimate study of the various gardens, many of 
which were so designed as to provide suggestions for practical 
application. 

The serpentine walls gave a southern atmosphere to the 
exhibition, inasmuch as this type of wall is closely associated 
with the South, although not unknown in the North. The 
southern motif was, in fact, evident throughout the show. It 
appeared in many of the gardens on the main floor and those 
on the floors above which were set up by the Garden Club of 
America and by other exhibitors. 

All the large gardens were raised almost two feet from the 
floor, a false floor being constructed and the space between 
filled with sawdust to catch the surplus water. This elevation 
of the gardens made it possible for the visitors to see them 
even when the aisles were crowded. 

Splendid dogwoods and other flowering trees were used in 
the various gardens and better displays of rhododendrons and 
azaleas have seldom been seen. Mrs. Marshall Field (George 
Gillies, gardener) won the sweepstake prize of the Horticul- 
tural Society of New York for the garden which combined 
dogwoods, rhododendrons, azaleas, primroses and turf. This 
garden was balanced by one set up by Mrs. Payne Whitney 
(H. Michelsen, gardener), combining tulips and shrubs in 
variety. Mrs. Whitney was awarded a gold medal. 

Mrs. H. M. Tillford (J. Tansey, gardener) presented an 
unusually fine wild garden, with groups of trilliums and 
native lady-slippers which evoked many exclamations of 
delight. Mrs. William Ziegler (S. Golding, gardener) put on 
an unusual feature in the form of a hydrangea garden contain- 
ing many magnificent specimens bordered by ageratums, lan- 
tanas and other low-growing plants, all being so well done 
that a cultural certificate was awarded this exhibit. 

As usual, John T. Scheepers, Inc., showed bulbs arranged 
in a charming manner and, as usual, he scored heavily, receiv- 
ing the sweepstake prize of the New York Florists’ Club. 
This garden is illustrated on another page. 

William C. Duckham put on a garden which naturally 
included many giant delphiniums, inasmuch as these peren- 
nials have made him famous. In his garden, too, were many 
beautifully grown columbines. Peter Henderson & Co. set up 
a border of perennials which might well find its counterpart 
in any well planted garden—a beautiful arrangement with 
the end of a brick house to impart a home-like atmosphere. 
Bobbink % Atkins had several exhibits and their rhododen- 
drons and azaleas were superb. They were awarded the Inter- 
national Flower Show sweepstakes. There seems to be no 
show in America at which rhododendrons equalling those 
seen in New York can be found. 

Alfred Kottmiller had a garden which stood out because it 
was far removed from the southern atmosphere which pre- 
vailed at the show. It was a typical Chinese garden surrounded 
by an eight-foot wall with circular openings in the Chinese 
fashion. Stumpp & Walter’s garden contained tall birches and 
larches with various flowering shrubs as a background for 
hyacinths. The Dauernheim Corp. of Wantagh, L. I., was 


awarded a special gold medal for a lovely garden containing a 
pool with the ground rising sharply at the back and filled 
with alpines and other plants. The Cronamere Alpine Nurs- 
eries of Greens Farms, Conn., set up a garden which was dis- 
tinctive and the memory of which persists. It was a typical 
Japanese garden in scale with a tea house, flowering cherries 
and various plants common to Japanese gardens and planted 
with the restraint which characterizes the Japanese. 

The Cronamere Nurseries also had a lovely rock garden 
with an old apple tree as an accent and filled with plants like 
Gentiana acaulis, Daphne cneorum, Rosa rouletti, primulas 
and dwarf irises. This garden, however, had to take second 
place, the first award for rock gardens going to F. H. Leu- 
buscher of Essex Falls, N. J., for a massive garden heavy with 
rockwork, making possible the use of several large trees, in- 
cluding two pines, as well as many small and even rare alpines. 
The flowers included many saxifrages, primroses, dwarf irises, 
dodecatheons and aquilegias. 

A rock border 25 feet long was an interesting class in the 
show. The first prize was won by Stumpp & Walter Co., who 
used such plants as Jersey Jewel viola, sedums, primroses, 
Tultpa clusiana, dwarf daffodils, Doronicum clust and many 
dwarf evergreens. 

The orchids have never been shown to better advantage at 
a New York exhibition. They were given a new place on the 
second floor and were uncommonly fine. On this floor the 
Garden Club of America had a large exhibit, featuring south- 
ern gardens. A fine old southern mansion sheltered by a great 
tree hung heavily with Spanish moss was the central feature 
of the exhibit, with the gardens in competition radiating 
from it. 

The third floor was filled with pot plants. In this feature 
the New York show surpasses all others. This year’s tulips, 
freesias and other bulbous flowers were magnificent. The tulip 
border of Mrs. S. A. Salvage (T. Chadburn, gardener) was 








Cymbidium Beatrice shown by Jere A. Downs in Boston that 
won the Pennsylvania gold medal 
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outstanding. Mrs. Salvage has now been awarded possession 
of the Holland Gold Shield for two years. If she wins one 
year more it will become her permanent property. 

Twelve imposing plants of Lilium harrisi shown by 
J. Pierpont Morgan (J. Kelly, gardener) won a cultural 
certificate as well as first prize. Such lilies have seldom been 
seen anywhere. Another remarkable display was a large group 
of plants native to South Africa set up by the New York 
Botanical Garden—an exceedingly educational exhibit very 
well staged. The Brooklyn Botanic Garden put on an educa- 
tional display to show planting methods. 

When the visitors finally reached the fourth floor they 
found an exceedingly interesting exhibit by the Federated 
Garden Clubs of New York and New Jersey. 

The annual flower show dinner was given at the Waldorf- 
Astoria on Tuesday evening with Richardson Wright as 
toastmaster and proved to be a notable occasion. Among the 
speakers were Jonkeer H. M. van De With, ambassador for 
the Netherlands. 


‘TTHE SPRING SHOW IN BOSTON 


Boston's Spring Flower Show, the 64th annual ex- 

hibition of the Massachusetts Horticultural Society, was 
carefully planned to serve an educational purpose without 
losing any of the spectacular effects which have been featured 
in former years. Grand Hall, occupied entirely by garden 
clubs and private growers, contained many exhibits entered 


in competition or as specials, but all so harmonized as to’ 


create the impression of a single large garden with various 
subdivisions such as might be found on any large estate. The 
seasonability of the flowers used was stressed.and the various 
gardens were so designed as to illustrate principles applicable 
to home gardens anywhere. They varied in size from a large 
and elaborate formal garden on the stage set up by Mrs. 
Theodore E. Brown (Herbert Branch, gardener), to the 
smaller exhibits in the garden club classes. It included a 
splendid azalea garden with a tea house staged by Mr. and 
Mrs. John S. Ames and a terraced garden set up by the North 
Shore Horticultural Society. 

The Ames garden, which contained Kurume azaleas of 
great excellence, was awarded the President's Silver Cup for 
the most meritorious exhibit in the show, a prize offered by 
Mr. Edwin S. Webster, as well as a gold medal. Mr. Ames 
was the first person to introduce Kurume azaleas to America, 
they having been called to his attention by the late Dr. Ernest 
H. Wilson, who found them in the city of Kurume in Japan. 

The front of the balcony around Grand Hall was hidden 
behind a huge fence made of hemlock on wire and a terrace 
had been erected at each side of the hall with a balustrade to 
tie it in with the garden picture. Flower borders were ar- 
ranged at the foot of the terrace. These borders were made up 
of sections in the garden club competition. 

The center of the hall was occupied by a lawn bordered on 
each side by well grown acacias from the greenhouses of Mrs. 
Galen L. Stone under the direction of George Halliday, gar- 
dener. The plan for this hall as well as that of Exhibition Hall 
was made by Mr. Harold Hill Blossom with the assistance of 
Mr. Vesey Peirce and based on original designs by Mrs. John 
Washburn Coolidge and Mrs. John H. Cunningham. 

Many unusual exhibits had a place under the balcony, 
among them being an herb garden and a still house con- 
structed by the newly organized Herb Society of America. This 
unique exhibit, planned many months ago, was executed 
with great skill. It was an entirely new feature and was sur- 
rounded by crowds of people at all times. It received a gold 
medal. Mrs. Homer Gage (Allen Jenkins, gardener) did an 
especially lovely bulb garden, and there were many other 
features which would be described if space permitted. 

A new feature in Exhibition Hall and one warmly com- 
mended by visitors was a grand trade arcade which was con- 
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fined wholly to trade exhibits systematically arranged and 
forming a shopping center which seemed to be appreciated. 

Doubtless, the most talked of exhibit in Exhibition Hall 
was the Governors’ Garden, executed under the direction of 
Mr. Morris Carter, director of the Isabella Stewart Gardner 
Museum. It was called the Governors’ Garden because de- 
signed especially to provide a place for the governors of the 
various New England states, who came to speak to the 
assembled crowds and to broadcast to their constituents 
back home. 

The orchids were confined to a section of the hall nearby 
and were unusually spectacular, particularly a 1,000-foot 
orchid garden with a waterfall and a path through which 
visitors might walk. This exhibit won a gold medal. 

The New England Wild Flower Preservation Society and 
the Massachusetts Audubon Society united to put on a nature 
trail with a bog and other naturalistic features. The Cape Cod 
Horticultural Society had a wild garden surrounded by a 
typical New England rail fence. It contrasted with a modern 
green garden set up by the Bay State Nurseries of North 
Abington, with a paved terrace, a broad lawn and a fine 
planting of yews and other evergreens—a distinguished 
exhibit. 

Towpath Gardens, which had the old house on the stage 
last year, developed a high terrace of heavy rock construction, 
apparently at the seaside as indicated by a boat tied to a 
landing. Breck’s had a lovely annual border adjoining and 
just beyond came a planting of bulbs set up by Mrs. Maurice 
J. Curran of Andover (Raymond Smith, gardener). Perhaps 
the most fascinating feature of this hall to many persons was, 
however, a series of woodland gardens beautifully suggestive 
of the open country. They were set up by Ormond Hamilton 
of Worcester, Snowflake Gardens of Winchester and Weston 
Nurseries of Weston. 

Visitors entering this room from the lower entrance were 
confronted immediately by a unique Japanese garden filled 
with azaleas from the nurseries and greenhouses of H. J. 
Borowski & Sons, an exhibit which immediately whetted the 
appetites of the visitors for additional beauty. Backing this 
exhibit was one of equal size by the Western Nurseries—a 
delightful garden with paved walks and surrounded by a 
hedge. It was the type of garden which might well have a 
place in any suburb. 

The lower floor, opened for the first time since 1929, con- 
tained an exceedingly well arranged exhibit by the Depart- 
ment of Conservation of Massachusetts, a mushroom cellar 
which was a feature of never ending interest, and several 
naturalistic gardens carried out with remarkable skill. One of 
them, the exhibit of Will C. Curtis of Framingham, received 
the gold medal of the Horticultural Society of New York as 
the most beautiful exhibit in the show. On the landing half 
way down the stairs stood one of the most remarkable cym- 
bidium plants ever seen at any show. The cymbidium is one 
of the loveliest of the orchids and this particular plant, a 
specimen of cymbidium Beatrice, has 500 blossoms. It came 
from the greenhouse of Mr. Jere A. Downs in Winchester 
(Henry Eaton, gardener) and was given the gold medal of 
The Pennsylvania Horticultural Society as the exhibit show- 
ing the finest culture. 

The Boston show occupied three floors this year. The upper 
floor included one hall devoted wholly to carnations and one 
to aquariums and terrariums. At the head of the stairs stood 
an impressive group of daffodils against black velvet set up by 
Breck’s, and nearby was a group of calla lilies, the product of 
the James Wheeler greenhouses in Natick, perhaps the finest 
group of this kind ever seen in America. It was so fine that a 
gold medal was awarded to the group and this is believed to 
be the first time that so high an award has been given to calla 
lilies at any show. 

The Lowthorpe School of Landscape Architecture came 
into this show in a large way, putting up a penthouse, with a 
garden of potted plants, of unusual design and excellence. 
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IN SPRINGand FALL 
ELECT the Queens of your 
Spring and Fall gardens from 
Wheeler’s list. Let our experience 
help you to greater Garden Loveli- 
ness this year. 
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(perpetual-flowering) 


WE SPECIALIZE in early 
flowering, hardy Chrysanthe- 
mums, and Delphiniums. Includ- 

ing our own introductions, Wheeler's 
plants in these two groups have been 
shipped to every state in the nation. 
Chrysanthemum list includes the best 
new varieties. Years of careful hybridi- 
zation have developed our own strain 
of Gold Medal Hybrid Delphiniums. 
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CHRYSANTHEMUM 


Send today for this generous 


SPECIAL OFFER 


One each of 6 rare, colorful varieties—Mer- 
cury, Daphne, Ceres, Apollo, Diana and Mars 
—all shades of red, orange, yellow and pink 

-a beaut:ful assortment at a seneem-O@.79 
able price—prepaid (East of Rockies) 


Three each of the above 6 plants, 18 in 
all—a complete assortment for an effective 
planting and for cutting—at an extra $7.50 
low price—prepaid (East of Rockies) 


No. you too can enjoy genuine 
Bristol Hybrid Chrysanthemums 
—hardy and successful in any soil, flow- 
ering every Fall from September until 
the heavy frosts. When your other gar- 
den flowers are on the wane, Bristol 
“Mums” come into the height of their 
glory, giving you many weeks of joy 
with their gorgeous blending colors. For 
cutting, Bristol “Mums” will last from 
ten days to three weeks. We know of no 
more idea! assortment than the above 
six varieties of these rare “Aristocrats 
of the Fall Garden.” Send for your 
assortment today. 


RISTOL NURSERIES INC. 
Dept. H-4 
=sv= BRISTOL,CONN. 


















HORTICULTURE 


Mention might be made of the various foundation plantings 
and other exhibits on the upper floor but even then it would 
be necessary to omit scores of beautiful and carefully planned 
exhibits which had a place in this truly remarkable show. 


THE PHILADELPHIA FLOWER SHOW 


Nn Philadelphia Flower Show, held as usual in the capa- 
cious Commercial Museum, during the week of March 25, 
was voted unanimously, by the vast crowds which thronged 
the paths winding between the endless displays, the most dis- 
tinguished show the city has ever witnessed. 

“For several years an outstanding attraction has been a 
superb collection of acacias, possibly the finest in the East, 
from the estate of Joseph E. Widener. This year these fine 
plants took their place with brilliant effect in the keystone 
landscape arrangement. A serene canal ran through the large 
center aisle of the hall, on either side of which wide beds of 
hyacinths glowed in two colors of blue. From these delph 
carpets, the dazzling acacias, in full flower, raised their soft 
plumes and were reflected in the silver mirror of the canal. 

The waterway was broken in the center by a circular pool, 
where a nereid fountain by Beatrice Fenton held the place of 
honor. The fountain and pool were flanked on four sides by 
low flights of steps which joined the flagstone walks dividing 
the two small canals running at right angles to the pool. The 
center exhibit was walled in at either side by tall continuous 
hemlock hedges which lent seclusion to the scene. Immediately 
before these, the motif of acacias and hyacinths was repeated. 

More than 20 works of sculpture, the product of Phila- 
delphia and New York artists, loaned to the show through 
the instrumentality of the Philadelphia Art Alliance, were 
placed at accent points in this display. The 20,000 hyacinths 
woven into the picture were especially imported from Holland 
for the show, and forced in local greenhouses. 

Credit for this distinguished landscape arrangement is due 
to Mr. Thomas W. Sears, a well-known authority in the 
horticultural world. Mr. Sears, a man of vast experience, has 
for several years designed the floor plan for the Philadelphia 
show. He is the originator of the satisfactory hemlock hedges 
which each year divide the three main aisles and lend a more 
intimate air to the widely different exhibits. 

Several new exhibitors were present with educational mate- 
rial which was distributed freely to the public. The New York 
Botanical Garden sponsored a booth in which vegetables and 
fruits native to America, and those of Asiatic and European 
origin, were displayed in instructive and appetizing manner. 

The Morris Arboretum of the University of Pennsylvania 
gave daily demonstrations on soil treatment and plant dis- 
eases—always fascinating and mysterious subjects to the ama- 
teur gardener. These demonstrations were under the direction 
of Dr. Rodney H. True. 

Rose lovers spent much time at the motion picture shown 
under the auspices of The Pennsylvania Horticultural Society, 
which clearly depicted the life cycle of the rose from the 
budded stage until the blossom appeared. 

A large exhibit of the Philadelphia Branch of the National 
Association of Gardeners, in co-operation with The Pennsyl- 
vania Horticultural Society, was divided into four units. One, 
a trim small greenhouse, most appealing to the home gardener, 
was filled with attractive specimen plants and prettily land- 
scaped outside. Another unit was devoted to a demonstration 
of proper pruning methods, a third was called ‘‘the question 
box,’’ and here visitors were invited to bring their garden 
problems. The fourth consisted of an exquisite Spring garden 
planted to flowering shrubs and Spring harbingers. 

Visitors were introduced to the loveliness of fast disappear- 
ing wild flowers, and impressed with the necessity for admir- 
ing them where they are growing, by a natural scene in a 
woodsy dell. Here Spring had quickened the shy wildlings 
and brought them magically to bloom. This demonstration 
was arranged by the Bowman Hill State Wildflower Preserve 
of Washington Crossing Park, and was under the direction of 
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WATER LILIES 
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Plan Now 
TO BUILD OR RE- & 
STOCK YOUR POOL 


No garden is complete without 
a water lily pool. Easiest of flow- 
ers to grow—they require no 
weeding, watering or hoeing. No 
place is too small for a pool or 
tub garden. 


Tricker’s Water Lilies 
Are Guaranteed to Bloom 


All Tricker Water Lilies are 
young, vigorous and guaranteed 


Site 


to bloom. 

Specials FREE 
PINK OPAL. Deep, rich pink 
color. Flowers of superb form '75c 1935Cataleg 
CHROMATELLA. Clear,richyel- Beautiful 


new Catalog 

now ready. 

(Canada 
15c) 


low. The best yellow hardy lily $1 
GLORIOSA. Fragrant, most pop- 
ular red. Large perfect blooms $2 
Special Offer: These 3 glorious 
lilies—all for only $3 
More Blooms—Larger Flowers 
Use Tricker’s Praefecta Fertilizer 
at planting time. 2 lb. carton 75c 


Order Today 


Send your inquiry or your order 
to the office nearest you. 


W*: TRICKER, 






—\ 
asd 


INC. 





E verything for the Water Garden 


5424 RAINBOW TERRACE 
INDEPENDENCE, OHIO 


5404 BROOKSIDE AVE. 
SADDLE RIVER, N. J. 





GROW LUSCIOUS FRUIT 


ALONG GARDEN WALLS 
Old World Charm 
Brought to America 

MERICANS who visit the famous 

» gardens of Europe are enthusi- 
astic over the lovely Dwarf Espalier 
Fruit Trees seen on walls and trellises. 
You can give your garden this exotic 
charm at modest cost. 

These Trees are as practical as they 
are beautiful. They bear very early 
producing fruit of the highest quality. 
There’s room for several in the small- 
est garden. 

SPECIAL 
INTRODUCTORY OFFER 

Four-Armed Palmette Verrier Apple 

and Pear Trees, 5 to 6 ft. high, $6.00. 

Regular Value $8.00. Express Col- 

lect. Cultural Directions Included. 


| Send today. 


Write for New Illustrated Folder C 
It is a profusely illustrated portrayal of 
the newest thing in gardening, as pre- 
sented by the largest grower in America. 


HENRY LEUTHARDT 


Specialist in Dwarf Espalier Fruit Trees 
King Street at Comly Avenue 








PORT CHESTER NEW YORK 
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Dr. Edgar T. Wherry, chairman of the Preserve Committee, 
and Mrs. C. C. Zantzinger, chairman of the Council for the 
Preservation of Natural Beauty in Pennsylvania. 

The orchid exhibit, a tapestry woven of a thousand rich 
colors, was very well represented. This year, two new orchid 
hybrids, developed by Oliver Lines, gardener for Mr. and 
Mrs. F. E. Dixon, were on view. These, never before shown, 
were part of the Dixon entry of 200 orchids in 50 varieties, 
which was awarded first prize and gold medal. 

Many smaller exhibits, from commercial and private grow- 
ers, occupied the floor space of 500 square feet devoted to this 
section. Additional prize winners in this exclusive class were 
Mr. and Mrs. Ernest Dane, Manda Nurseries, Baron and 
Baroness de Schauensee, George E. Baldwin, and Schlegel’s 
Orchidvale Nurseries. 

The Wyncote Bird Club, exhibiting for the first time at a 
large show, was congratulated upon its ambitious and well 
arranged scene showing a little garden in Winter, where birds 
might both feed and shelter. This bird sanctuary was awarded 
first prize. . 

The classes for informal planting contained several beauti- 
ful gardens planned by experts. The first prize was awarded 
to LaBars’ Rhododendron Nursery for a superb arrangement 


of azaleas, laurel, ferns and rhododendrons growing in a | 
supremely natural background of rocks and moss. The LaBars’ | 


display covered 800 square feet. Derrick Hengel won first 
prize for informal planting which covered 1800 square feet. 

Rock gardens were not as numerous as usual, but quality in 
this form of landscaping reached a high peak in the prize 
display of Walter Hengel. An alpine garden, covering 800 
square feet, surrounded a small pool and stream. The planting 
was delicately restrained and many out of the ordinary moun- 
tain plants rubbed shoulders with more familiar flower faces. 

Roses, in formal plantings, greeted the visitor with perfume 
and color from several displays. Ihe imposing blooms were 
blended in shades of yellow, white, red and pink, contrasting 
delightfully with the brilliant green paths between them and 
the climbing varieties which formed the background. Among 
the new roses which made their debut at the show were 
Fluffy Ruffles, Golden Charm, Pink Dawn, Carrie Jacobs 
Bond, and Mrs. Mabel V. Socha. 


A unique class which attracted much interest was one which | 


called for an outdoor living-room. Henkel % McCoy were 
awarded first prize for a naturalistic setting which would be 
quite in keeping in a suburban garden, with its stone fireplace, 
rustic seats, wide comfortable logs and tanbark footing. 
Flowering shrubs and trees made the setting for this com- 
fortable scene. 

Gayly colored formal and informal plantings covering 
large and small areas were a prominent feature. Many new 
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NEVER BEFORE has a line of Conservatories and Greenhouses that is so attractive and 
practical, been offered at such low prices. They are delivered in assembled sections 


that are painted and have built-in walls. Benches and Glass Included. Assembly is 
easy. Just a few sections to put in place. Here are a few typical sizes and prices: 


CONSERVATORIES—Standard Width 5 Feet 


Materials Knocked Down r Erected by Us 

No. Length Price No. Length Price 
30LM 12 ft. $178 80LE 12 ft. $238 
40LM 16 ft. $208 40LE 16 ft. $283 





GREENHOUSES—Standard Width 91, Feet ‘ 
Materials Knocked Down 


No. Length Greenhouse and Benches Boiler and Heating Total 
30AM 12 ft. $256 $107 $363 
50AM 20 ft. $359 $132 $491 

Erected by Us 

No. Length Greenhouse and Benches Boiler and Heating Total 
30BE 12 ft. $359 $161 $520 
50BE 20 ft. $503 $206 $709 


Prices include delivery within 60 miles of New York City, transportation 
extra to more distant places. Send for Folder showing complete line. 


Hitchi ngs «x Co mpany 


Elizabeth, New Jersey 





Greenhouse Builders 








annuals and bulbs were displayed in these, and hundreds of | 


tulips, azaleas, rhododendrons, and new and old favorites 
among the flowering shrubs. Many of the gardens boasted 
fountains and pools. Prize winners in this class were John 
Kuhn, Wm. K. Harris, Bobbink & Atkins, and Henry F. 
Michell Company. 

In addition to the commercial exhibits, were the fascinating 
amateur classes under the auspices of The Pennsylvania Horti- 
cultural Society and the Garden Club Federation of Pennsyl- 
vania. The most important among these classes were the city 
backyards, small borders planted to material to blossom in the 
month of May, and any special garden feature covering 400 
square feet. 

The first prize in the May-blossoming border class was 
awarded to The Weeders. The Garden Club of Bala Cynwyd 
and the Huntingdon Valley Garden Club won second and 
third. 


The 1935 show, like an immense perfumed jigsaw puzzle, | 


with hundreds of sections fitted meticulously together to form 
an overwhelmingly beautiful picture, will linger long in the 


memories of the people of Philadelphia. It was, indeed, the | 


most distinguished show ever held in Philadelphia. 
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More than 


1000 


species and varie- 
ties of rock and 
alpine plants 
listed in our new 
ILLUSTRATED 
CATALOG on how 


to have 


Continuous 
BLOOM IN 
THE ROCK 

GARDEN 


Let us arrange your planting to give bloom 
during the seasons you will most enjoy wt. 
We list twenty-one kinds of GENTIANS. A collection 


of these varieties will give bloom from early Spring un- 
til late Autumn. Cultural advice given with all orders. 


CRONAMERE ALPINE NURSERIES, Inc. 


SHORE ROAD, GREENS FARMS, CONN. 
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You gardeners who have never used 
Peat Moss will be amazed when you- 
discover how it lightens your work 
and improves what you grow. It’s 
the ideal mulch and humus. Improves 
any soil. Lets plants breathe. Makes 
the earth they grow in more porous 
and absorbent, a better water reser- 
voir. Discourages weeds. 

But, be sure you get Premier vac- 
uum cleaned Swedish Peat Moss—free 
from excessive dust, dirt and fibre. Its 
live, undecayed cell-structure guaran- 
tees greater absorbency and more 
useful bushelsperbale. Undecayed Peat 
Moss cannot cakemrequires no labor 
to break up. Premier’s careful proc- 
essing insures finer and more uniform 
granulation. Mail coupon for new au- 
thoritative leaflecand dealer’s address. 
Premier Peat Moss Corp. eae z ‘ia G4 
150 Nassau Street, New York City 

Mail me leaflet telling how to use Peat 
Moss in my garden the year round. 


Name 
Street 


Rees 


wis 
STILL TIME 
FOR 
DORMANT SPRAYING 


Rid your trees, shrubs and 
evergreens of scale pests 
now ... but play safe—use 
| the spray which has proved 
both effective and safe: 


Wilsons 
SCALE-O | 


Late spraying has many 
advantages but it must be 
done with a spray which 
cannot damage. Wilson’s 
Scale-O is absolutely safe. 
Complete directions on 
every container. Spray now 
— scale insects cannot be 
checked after plants are in 
leaf. 
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GROWING THE EREMURUS 


REMURI like a deeply dug, rich soil, much sun and 
plenty of moisture during their growing season, and prac- 
tically none afterwards. In their native home, in Asia, they 
grow in localities that have a rainy Spring and early Summer, 
with very little precipitation afterwards. The nearer we can 
approximate this condition, the better they will grow, as a 
mctter of course. 

After growth dies down in mid-Summer, mound the crowns 
with earth to shed rains, and when the ground freezes mulch 
the plants with leaves or strawy material and put a nail keg, 
old pail or box over each crown to prevent excess moisture 
from rotting them. It is very important to let the ground freeze 
before mulching, or they will start growth too early in the 


Spring and be damaged. Do not remove any protection until it 
is absolutely necessary in the Spring, retarding growth as much 
as possible. 

Blooming-sized roots, and all of good size, should be planted 
in early Autumn, placing the crowns about three inches under 
ground, preferably putting the roots in sand, and filling around 
them with ordinary garden soil. Mound them with earth at 
once. Eremuri are such giant plants that they require heavy 
feeding annually or they will exhaust the soil and steadily 
deteriorate in size of foliage and bloom spikes. 

One of the best-known kinds, and also one of the most 


| striking in appearance is Eremurus robustus. This species from 


Turkestan is very strong growing. I have had plants grow to 
a height of 12 feet, producing bloom for nearly half the length, 
and lasting nearly a month. There are both pink and white 
forms of this. 

Other good kinds are: E. elwesi, in light pink and white 
forms; Shelford variety, buff-orange; E. himalaicus, white; 
Him-rob, blush pink; and E. bungei, golden yellow, which 
blooms in July, growing to a height of five feet or more. The 
last-named variety has been crossed with many tall-growing 
kinds and has produced many hybrids, of which two are very 
choice. The variety Flair, golden yellow in color, grows to a 
height of six feet, and Dawn, with magnificent spikes of cop- 
pery yellow, is fully as strong-growing as FE. robustus. 

Plants can be raised from seed, which should be sown in the 
Spring in flats, using reasonably light soil, with a goad per- 
centage of sand. Plant the seeds two inches apart, and about a 
quarter of an inch deep. Keep them well moistened, not wet, 
and germination will usually take place in two weeks or a 
few days longer. 

Keep them well watered—little and often is the rule—gradu- 
ally withholding it by early Autumn, when they will have 
matured their growth and ripened down. Store them in a cool, 
frost-proof place for the Winter, keeping them in the flats. 
Plants will often winter outside successfully, but usually the 
mortality is very high. 

The following Spring—not too early—plant the seedlings 
in rich soil, in a sunny location, about a foot apart and an 
inch and a half deep. Let them grow for two years before 
moving them to their permanent blooming quarters. Then set 
them five feet apart, setting the roots three inches deep. Trans- 
plant them in early Autumn, where they should bloom in 
about two years more. 

The blooming season may be hastened by sowing seed in 
August, or as soon as it is mature, growing them along in a 
greenhouse and ripening them down in mid-Winter, and 
planting them in the open the following Spring. By this 
method a year’s time is saved and blooms can be had that much 
sooner. The best way to protect young plants from wet is to 
take two six-inch boards, nail them in a V shape and place 
lengthwise over the young plants, mounding them a little 
before doing this. 

—Chester D. Wedrick. 


Nanticoke, Ontario. 
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ITH one-hand ease cut 18” 

swaths (38” with gang attach- 
ment)—trim 6° closer to walls, trees, 
hedges than with a hand-mower— 
scoot up steep terraces—start, stop, 
steer — swiftly, effortlessly. Lawn- 
Boy is the handiest power mower 
ever built for lawns of every size, 
also a wonder in estate, 
park, school, cemetery 
and golf service. So 
simple and dependable 
a child can operate it. 
Light te pes only 95 Ibs., 
won't pack soil. Daily fue! 
cost only 20c. Free Wheel!- 
ing, Four Outting Heights, 
Automatic Start-Stop Con- 
trol and nine other fea- 
tures. Hundreds of enthu- 
iastic owners. Write today 
for free descriptive litera- 
ture. Address 
EVINRUDE LAWN-BOY 

1385 W. HOPE AVENUE 

MILWAUKEE, WIS. 













SEND FOR FREE 
LITERATURE 











OU, too, can have a beautiful garden 

and better lawn this year if you con- 
dition the soil now with G.P.M. Granu- 
lated Peat Moss. Highly absorbent and 
rich in humus-making qualities, G.P.M. 
Peat Moss is an iccal soil conditioner that 
maintains moisture constancy, prevents 
soil hardening, and assures vigorous, 
healthy plant growth. 


G.P.M. Peat Moss comes in solid, 
tightly packed bales. For your protection 
look for the distinguishing green bale 
head, and avoid cheap (actually more ex- 
pensive) loosely packed, inferior grades. 
Order G.P.M. from ycur dealer or direct. 
20 bushel pressure packed bales $4.00. 


PEAT MOSS 


Carries PIC Seal of Inspection and Approval 


DRICONURE — Finest quality pure organic fertilizer 
Dehydrated cow manure with peat moss. Free fro: 
weeds. Will not burn. 314 bushel bag $3.00. 


SORBEX—Pulverized moss peat for top dressing lawns 
gardens,etc. Excelient humus-maker. 10 bu. bag $3.0 


ATKINS & DURBROW, Inc. 
177 MILK STREET, BOSTON, MASS. 


2367 LOGAN BLVD. 
CHICAGO, ILL. 


165-H JOHN STREET 
NEW YORK, N.Y. 


Mail coupon now for interesting 

FREE valuable folders on soil condition- 
: ing, also free sample G.P.M. Peat 

nearest dealer. 


M-4-1-38 


Moss and name o 
| Te 


City... 
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Gardens. 


PRICES 


Single plants 50c 3for$1.25 12 for $4.50 


New Phlox Columbia 


A truly marvelous cameo pink with light 
blue eyes. Blooms bounteously and long. 
Grows 2% feet high. Heavily foliaged, 
which is free from both mildew and in- 
sect pests. Mrs. Francis King says it is the 
greatest Phlox introduced in 20 years. She 
surely ought to know. Columbia is U. S. 
Patented. Grown exclusively by Wayside 
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New Phlox Columbia 
Plant Patent 118 


New Barberry Mentorensis 
Plant Patent 99 


New Barberry Mentorensis 


Erect in growth, 34 to 4 feet. Requires 
no pruning. Heavily thorned. Ideal as a 
protective hedge. Foliage grows right down 
to ground and stays on practically all year. 
Of greatest advantage, it thrives equally 
well in acid or alkaline soils. Ideal for 
foundation planting. Just a grand shrub 
in every way. U. S. Patented. Grown ex- 
clusively by Wayside Gardens. 





PRICES 


Single plants 75c 12for$6 100 for $45 


2 ft. plants 


Six New Wayside Introductions 


In addition to the numerous other real 
finds in tried and tested new things in our 
catalog, these deserve your special atten- 
tion. 


Korean Hybrid Mums 


These new winter-hardy Mums are spe- 


Carnation Crimson King 


Crimson King flowers throughout 
Spring, Summer and Fall. Stiff, stocky 
stems for cutting. Exceptionally hardy. 
Does not get lanky or untidy. Great for 
border. Nothing like it in hardy Carna- 
tions or Pinks. 


Dwarf Border Asters 


Here’s something truly choice in seven 
varieties. In September blooms literally 
cover the plants. Grows a foot high. Per- 
fectly hardy. Valuable for borders, edg- 
ing and rock gardens. Lovely range of 
colors in seven varieties. 


Mum Pink Cushion 


Also called Amelia. Unique early flower 
ing. Height 10 inches with a spread of 
18 to 30. During late Summer and entire 
Fall a mass of salmon-pink almost stem- 
less flowers. As a friendly favor allow us 





cially fine for cold sections where others PRICES PRICES to urge your surely having this Mum in 
kill. Profuse early bloomers. Lovely Single plants 45c 3 for $1.20 3 for $1.20 12 for $3.50 your garden. ‘ 
pastel shades. Six varieties. 12 for $3.50 100 for $25 PRICES 
PRICES . _ Send for Catalog Single plants 45c 3 for $1.20 
Single plants 50c 12 for $5 “Si eae an dating teieseek 12 for $3.50 
Address: i Owners: 
28 Mentor Avenue Wayside Gardens Elmer H. Schultz 
Mentor, Ohio J. J. Grullemans 


DISTRIBUTORS OF SUTTON’S SEEDS-——-SEND FOR SEED CATALOG 








EARLY SPRAYS KILL MANY PESTS 


ANY destructive insects are so small that they are diffi- 
cult to detect or recognize, as, for example, the several 
kinds of scales. Only when they become so thick that they 
encrust the bark of pears, apples, and other woody plants, 
eventually killing the branches, are they noticeable. Yet, they 
can be controlled by what is known as a delayed dormant 
spray. This term refers to the time that the spray should be 
put on which will vary with different sections of the country. 
The time is determined by the condition of the buds. They 
should just be showing a point of green, but the young leaves 
should not yet be showing. This applies more particularly to 
fruits. A dormant spray can be used on all trees and shrubs 
infested with scales up to the time that the buds begin to break 
open. Strong solutions can be used on trees and shrubs while 
they are still dormant that 








pear is the psylla which blackens the foliage and fruit during the 
Summer. This insect can be checked with a dormant spray of 
oil, before the buds begin to swell, getting the San José scale 
at the same time. Use an oil spray on plums for the European 
red mite and San José scale. Spray currants and gooseberries 
as for peaches or pears. 

Two or more spray materials often can be mixed to control 
several insects in one operation. Thus, nicotine sulphate can 
be added to the lime-sulphur spray, using one teaspoonful in 
a gallon, for the apple aphid. An oil spray can be substituted 
for the delayed dormant spray, however, but either one will 
be effective against other common apple pests, such as scales 
and mite. 

A number of deciduous trees and shrubs are bothered with 
scale insects, and they should be sprayed with a solution at 
dormant strength before the buds begin to open. The list 

includes lilacs, American and 





would scorch the leaves later. 
This fact makes it possible to 
kill the insects. Miscible oils or 
oil emulsions are popular now 
although there are many who 
still stick to lime-sulphur. 

There is some measure of 
satisfaction in contemplating 
the many pests that can be 
checked with a single spray. A 
lime-sulphur or oil spray is 
used on peaches for the leaf curl 
and San José scale. The propor- 
tions of oil to use vary with the 
brand. When spraying only a 
few trees, mix 12 level table- 
spoonfuls of dry lime-sulphur 
with one gallon of water. 

One of the worst pests of the 








The three twigs at the left are infested with scale insects: A, San José scale; 
B, oyster-shell scale; C, the scurfy scale; D, eggs of green grass- 
hoppers, sometimes mistaken for scale; E, healthy twig. 


mountain ash, shrub roses and 
climbers, Japanese flowering 
quince and dogwoods, espe- 
cially the green- and red- 
twigged varieties. 

A dormant spray is not a 
cure-all. Fruit trees require a 
number of different sprays 
during the year although 
ornamental crabs, cherries and 
plums need less attention. 
Neither can complete control of 
the insects previously described 
be attained. Nevertheless, with 
their ranks depleted early in 
the year, they will do relatively 
little damage and can be more 
readily controlled with late 
Spring and Summer sprays. 








Barcain COLLECTION 


18 Livites $3.00 


Regal Bulbs, everyone of them 
—and typical of the values in 
our Spring catalog. Probably 
we have priced them too low 
for their quality, but you may 
have this bargain this Spring. 


Send for 


Your Copy / 
Ready Now! 


HORSFORD’S : 
REGAL PLANTS 


@ A new kind of catalog, fascinat- 
ing, easy to read, packed full of 
interesting comment on the USE 
-of Regal plants, shrubs and trees 
in your garden. Illustrated in full 
color Over 700 varieties, all hardy, 
many new, most of them grown 
here in our famous Vermont valley. 


F.H. HORSFORD 


Box B CHARLOTTE, VERMONT 


They’ll bloom for years. 


EARLY 
L. elegans 


MEDIUM 
L. regale L. 


LATE 
L. henryi-L. tigrinum spl’dens 


oreach 18 BULBS $3.00 


OF EACH 


L. tenuifolium 


superbum 











GARDENERS’ CHRONICLE 


AMERICA'S FINEST GARDEN MONTHLY 


A complete garden magazine—practical, useful, and up- 
to-date. As official organ of the National Association of 
Gardeners and the American Rock Garden Society, it 
brings you authoritative information on all branches of 
horticulture. There is nothing else quite like it. See it at the 
show or send for a copy today. 25c a copy, $2.00 per year. 


SPECIAL OFFER: 7 MONTHS FOR $1.00 


GARDENERS' CHRONICLE, 522-H Fifth Ave., New York City 











A few of the 
600 ALPINES 
LISTED IN THE ROCK GARDEN CATALOG OF 
NEW ENGLAND’S COLDEST NURSERY 


We offer 51 varieties Diapensia lapponica ........... $1.00 
A, | errr $.25 Kalmia polifolia Se ae Wee ee -75 
Nias: 50a tank eeee geese 25 Loiseleuria procumbens ........ 1.00 
EE 0a 0~ Coen deco 25 Ompheloides verna ............ 35 
S. pyramidalis .......ccscvcees 35  Pentstemon pubescens ......... 25 
EE ohare whe a ode a 40 # ORE 25 Primula mistassinica .......... -75 
eS Perec ere .25 as G on + sie ae 4b 4 -50 
Es 5 go kt pain: ho Bo ae ae -50 Satureya montana ............ .35 
ee Pree -50 Vaccinium V:tis-Idaea-minus .... .75 


We not only grow the finest of Alpines, but also grow the best varieties of Hardy 
Roses, Evergreens, Shade Trees, Shrubs, Perennials, Fruit Trees, and Small Fruit 
Plants. These are listed in our General Nursery Catalog. We will gladly mail you 
either the General Nursery Catalog or the Rock Garden Catalog. 


MITCHELL NURSERIES, Inc. 


Dept. H BARRE, VT. 











CHECK-R-BOARD WATTLE FENCING 


NEW! 
DIFFERENT! 


Send for Description 
of 


FENCINGS 

TEA HOUSES 

ARBORS 
Made of 


CHECK-R-BOARD 
WATTLE 
_.@—— 
CHECK-R-BOARD 
FENCING CO. 


1204 E. WASHINGTON LANE 
GERMANTOWN, PHILA., PA. 








Used by Exhibitors in Three Flower Shows 
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CHORIZANTHE PALMERI 


N some of the eastern seed catalogues for this year, Chort- 
zanthe palmeri is being featured as a novelty. Unless some- 
thing of the very decided likes and dislikes of this little annual 
is known, the average gardener who tries it is not going to 
meet with success. Europeans, who take their gardening with 
much seriousness, have some difficulty in growing it. 

A “new” plant, to many tradesmen, often means new to 
them. Sometimes it merely means an unusual plant, not often 
seen, of which they have acquired a good supply of seed. 
Some of the 30-odd Californian chorizanthe species were 
many years ago taken to Europe by early collectors. It is 
pleasant to note that C. palmeri, contrary to most native 
Californian plants, is reaching the eastern trade, not by way 


| of European growers, but from its own native state. 


In order to grow C. palmeri you must remember that like 
its twin brother, C. staticoides, common on plains and foot- 
hills, arid conditions, sun and heat and perfect drainage are 
essential to its well-being. These ““Turkish Ruggings’’ are 
found only in gravelly desert-like exposures in the sun, where 
after all moisture has left the land they cover acre after acre 
with their low-branched leafless plants and flat-topped racemes 
of white, pink, deep rose or crimson flowers. 

—Lester Rowntree. 
Carmel, Calif. 


PESTS OF THE MUGHO PINE 





| 





READ with much interest the article mentioning the mugho 

pine. I had some two dozen plants, and they included all 
the types pictured in Horticulture of January 15, although 
when purchasing them I simply ordered mughos. They got to 
be 12 to 15 years old, spreading and growing more beautiful 
every year. One that I have kept spreads fully 12 feet, and 
about ten in height. I was very proud of them—they just 
filled in where I wanted the effect—but pride must fall. I 
discovered two years ago branches literally covered with a 
scale new to me. It proved to be the pine leaf scale. The twigs 
looked as if they were frosted with silver, so thick were the 
little silvery white, round scales. I have cut many of the 
bushes, and am attempting to control the scale on the remain- 
ing ones with a spray of nicotine sulphate and scap applied 
about June | and again early in August. 

Another pest attacks the mugho pine. Bare branches may 
be the work of the pine saw fly larve—clusters of the filthy 
green worms. Watch for them; they work fast. However, 
they are easily knocked off into a dish of water held under 
them. Recently I noticed this larve on our native yellow pine, 
and found one white pine nearly defoliated. Apparently it is 
increasing. I first found it about ten years ago when I bought 
some jack pines from a nursery, and in a short time found 
them covered with this larvz. I cut and burned them at once. 

—T. V. Clapp. 
Windsor Locks, Conn. 


WINTER HONEYSUCKLE BLOOM 


VEN at New Year’s, one sees all through the mid-South, 
big, rather clumsy masses of Lonicera fragrantissima in 
dingy bloom, its warm white yellowed by old or frozen 
blooms, and with each warm spell new flowers develop. As 
with the jasmines, forsythias, and Japanese quince the scat- 
tered color is always cheering. Another advantage of the 
honeysuckle is that it holds its green well through December 
even in New England, where it is not at all common but well 
worth planting. Like most bush honeysuckles it endures shade 
and poor soil and still grows effectively. About Boston it 
rarely blooms before late March or early April. I have not 
tried forcing cut branches, though its fragrance is delightful. 
L. standishi, also from China but less hardy and showy, is the 
only other shrub with which it might be confused. 


Nashville, Tenn. —R. S. Sturtevant. 
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Fothergilla Major 


Many other hardy rare plants for 
the Garden. Catalogue free. 





VAN DER VOET NURSERY 
158 Williams Street Taunton, Mass. 











JUST THE VERY 
CHOICEST IN SEEDS 


Ir will be well worth- 
while to send for our 
1935 catalogue which is 
profusely and beautifully 
illustrated in colour. 


Contains everything 
usually grown and also 
all the newest novelties 
which have been tested 
and proved practical in 
this country. 


HOSEA WATERER 
716 CHESTNUT ST. 
PHILA., PA. EST. 1892 











FOR RARE AND 
UNUSUAL PLANTS 


The PLANT BUYER'S INDEX... 


an accurate enumeration of all the 
ornamental material grown in 
America, except Greenhouse 
Orchids, with information as to 
where each of the 30,000 subjects 
can be obtained in plants or seeds. 


Over 450 plant specialists, nursery- 
men and seedsmen throughout the 
United States are included in The 
Index. 


Third Edition and Supplement 
(two volumes) $10 


J. W. & E. G. MANNING 
DUXBURY, MASS. 


Prospectus by Mail 








Good Companions 
for the 


Good Earth 


If, by chance, you don’t like Salvia 
Splendens, Cannas in beds, blue 
Hydrangeas, and iron stags on the 
lawn — perhaps we should become 
better acquainted. A mere sugges- 
tion from you will bring us rushing 
pell mell with our hardy plant list 
for 1935. 


THE TERRACE GARDENS 
WALPOLE, N. H. 
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FALL ASTERS COMPARED 


I CONSIDER Aster cordifolius one of the most charming 
asters for cutting, its tiny flowers being useful for mixing 
with other flowers, but as indicated in the note in the 
November 1 Horticulture, bees do work this type badly; 
indeed bees are a nuisance among Fall asters, causing the 
flowers to wither rapidly. Lil Fardel, by the way, came 
after Mrs. Raynor; I knew the late H. J. Jones, who intro- 
duced both, and Lil Fardel was by him considered much the 


finer in color. Barr’s Pink is comparatively a newcomer and it | 


is rather dwarfer; it originated with Barrs but if memory 
setves me rightly, the other two were Edwin Beckett's seed- 
lings. H. J. Jones introduced many of Beckett’s varieties, 
Beckett, by the way, being the first to seriously take up the 
breeding of perennial asters. Ballard did not enter the field 
until Beckett, then the gardener at the famed Aldenham 
Towers, was near retirement. Ballard was, however, the first 
to obtain a race in which semi-double flowers were apparent. 


Hillsdale, N. J. —T. A. Weston. 


HOE HANDLE SERVES AS GAUGE 


COMMON, but not altogether workman-like practice to 
gauge distances between rows is to hurriedly cut a nick 

in the hoe handle. This often causes the handle to readily 
splinter and even split later on in the season when vigorously 
used on weeds. If working a bit toward dusk in the evening, 
the nicks can not be plainly seen. A simpler method is that of 





A hoe handle makes a measuring stick 


wrapping small lengths of white surgical adhesive tape around 
the handle as shown. As many as necessary can readily be 
placed on the handle. They are not in the way in the least, 
and can be plainly seen. They adhere firmly to the wood, 
although they are easily pulled off when no longer needed. 
The handle of the hoe is unmarred. 


PICKING DANDELION SEEDS 


 » gp wets the lawn of dandelions with a vacuum cleaner is 
the latest wrinkle in home gardening. The suggestion is 
presented through Lawn Care. The idea is based on the sup- 





| 














position that if dandelions are not allowed to ripen their seeds | 


they can not increase in number, at least. The plan is worked 
by taking the cleaner into the yard and operating it with a 
long extension cord. Attach the tube and head for cleaning 
upholstery to the machine. With the motor running, drop the 
head over the blossoms that are going to seed, and they will 
disappear like magic. By diligently following this practice day 
by day, and then killing the dandelions with a weed killer or 
digging them with an asparagus knife, the lawn will, in a 
measure, be rid of a serious weed. 
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TRAILING ARBUTUS 


Propagated from Selected Seed 
and Guaranteed to Grow 


Perfect specimens of this most charming 
of our vanishing wildflowers, exception- 
ally strong, luxuriant, hardy and ready 
for successful planting in woodland or 
native ly garden. In 83%” speciai 
pots and grown under cultivation. 
Because of the unique methods used in 
developing them, these hitherto difficult 
plants are easy to establish in any shady, 
well drained piece. I guarantee their 
success when directions are followed. 
Three-year plants, 5”-8” spread: $1.50 
each, six for $7.50, $15 a dozen, Two- 
year, 3”-5”: $1 each, six for $5, $10 a 
dozen. Special prices on larger quanti- 
ties. Packing and delivery prepaid. 
Shipping season, April-October. 
Descriptive leaflet with complete cul- 
tural directions with every order, or 
upon request. 


ROBERT S. LEMMON 


NEW CANAAN CONNECTICUT 








AQUILEGIA 
LONG SPURRED HYBRIDS 
These lovely Columbines are unsurpassed for 
beauty of form and range of color. Sprinkled 
about the garden they lighten the effect of 

heavier flowers and add grace and airiness. 


Mixed colors, 10 plants $1.50 
(Add pqstage) 


PHLOX SUBULATA 


(Moss Phlox) 
We have eight distinct varieties of this low 
growing perennial which is so useful as a 
ground cover, for the rock garden, or best of 
all for the dry wail. It makes sheets of pink, 
lavender, mauve, or white in May. Ask for 
our catalog listing them, or send us 

$1 (add postage) for a collection 
of 6 varieties. 


LOTUS CORNICULATUS 
(Bird’s-foot-trefoil) 

Here is one of the few plants for rock gardens 

or wall gardens that blooms in midsummer, 

July to September. Prostrate growth with 

small yellow pea-shaped flowers edged red. 

Fine for a sunny place. 


3 plants 90 cts. (add postage) 


Ask for our catalog of Hardy Plants for 
New England gardens 


GRAY & COLE, Ward Hill, Mass. 








CEDAR HILL 
NURSERY 


BROOKVILLE 
Glen Head, Nassau Co., New York 
We Have a Fine Lot of 


HYBRID YEWS 
Upright and Spreading 


Splendid for Specimens and 
Hedges 


SPECIMEN LILACS 
In Over One Hundred Kinds 
PEONIES IRISES PERENNIALS 
ROCK PLANTS 


T. A. HAVEMEYER, PROPRIETOR 
ALEXANDER MICHIE, MANAGER 











WATER LILIES 


Do not plan your water garden hur- 
riedly. With our potted Waterlilies, you 
will be in time when your pool is ready 
in May or June. For those who cannot 
wait, we offer for early delivery, Water- 
lily roots as follows: 

Odorata, white, 75c; Marliac, white, 
$1.00; Chromatella, yellow $1.00; Sun- 
rise, yellow, $2.25; Rose ey, finest 
pink, $1.25; Oomanche, best sunset 
color, $1.75; Escarboucle, red, $2.50. 


Complete List on Request 


NEW ENGLAND AQUARIUM 
FP. W. Schumacher 


Everything for the Garden-pool and 
Aquarium—At new location 


579 Centre Street, Jamaica Plain, Mass. 
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Roses! Roses! 





Dependable Varieties... 
from 
A Dependable Source 
Catalog Free 
ROSE HILL FARM 


Box HC TYLER, TEXAS 














Peterson Roses 


are the choice of experienced 
Rosarians who get more and better 
blooms year after year. 


Send for 


“A Little Book 
About Roses’’ 


(32nd annual issue) 


The Rose Catalog — plus — that 
illustrates and describes the better 
new and standard varieties and 
their culture. 

FREE east of the Mississippi. 

25 cents elsewhere. 
GEORGE H. PETERSON, Inc. 
Rose Specialists for 32 years 
Box 45 Fair Lawn, N. J. 








SIX PAMPHLETS 


Prepared by the Massachusetts 
Horticultural Society, for sale at 
Horticultural Hall, Boston, as 


follows: 

Herbs: How to grow them and 
WD TI ivikic sce Soran kee 75c 

Garden Club Programs ...... 50c 


Begonias and Their Culture . .50c 
House Plants and How to 


Grow “TROM . 5c ceccesese 25c 
Rock Gardens and What to 

Grow in THOM ....cccssews 25c 
Grape CUBUMEO 5 .cccccccscecs 10c 


Sent postpaid on receipt of 
check or stamps 


America's Finest FUCHSIAS 


Trial Offer 


4 Strong plants $1.50 or 
8 Plants for $2.75 
postpaid 
Will bloom this season 
Latest varieties our 
selection 
Ask for catalog describ- 
ing 200 select varieties 














Berkeley Horticultural Nursery | 


1310 MCGEE AVE., BERKELEY, CALIF. 





HARLAN P. KELSEY, Inc. 
Kelsey-Highlands Nursery 
East Boxford, Mass. 

Finest Nursery Stock 


Hardy New England Grown— 
Best by Test 
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ALLIGATOR PEAR IS FOOLPROOF 


EAR SIR—I was interested in the account of the alligator 
pear plant by Mrs. Alexander in the March 15 issue of 
Horticulture. These vigorous, beautiful plants should be better 
known. My experience with them has demonstrated that they 
may be more easily started than is indicated by the practice 
outlined in her description. 

I first saw small plants in Guayaquil, Ecuador, about 1923, 
where I noted them as table decorations in the dining-room of 
a hotel. The healthy green foliage attracted my attention and 
I asked the waiter what plant it was. He said it was an “‘agua- 
cate’ and that they were very easily grown. Acting on his tip 
and adopting the technique as I saw it, I started growing 
them when I returned to New York. Since then I have had 
plants about the house for months, and I kept one in my office 
for several years. My children also grew them, both indoors 
and out (in the Summer), and there was a period when every 
pear seed that left the table found a haven in some childish 
garden. 

I took the seed from a ripe alligator pear and without dry- 
ing or otherwise conditioning it put it to work at once making 
leaves. The seed will germinate in a tumbler of water, and the 
Guayaquil method of holding the large, heavy seed is to 
impale it on two or three toothpicks. The toothpicks are 
pushed into the seed at right angles, far enough to anchor 
them firmly, and placed pretty well up toward the pointed 
end of the seed. The picks are spaced in such a fashion that the 
base of the seed hangs balanced, as low as possible, in the 
tumbler. The Ecuadoreans cut off the point of the seed, and as 
the germ lies deep within, such a cut does not harm it. I pre- 
sume the theory of the cut is that the shoot reaches the air just 
that much sooner. However, be the theory what it may, the 
cut and impaled seed always has sprouted for me within a 
short time, two weeks to a month as I recall. 

The water level was maintained high enough to cover 
about a third to a half of the seed. The height did not seem 
to be important, and out of many attempts I had no failures. 
Occasionally the water became slimy and then it would be 
changed and the seed would be wiped off if it needed it. 

Once the green shoot had reached above the level of the seed, 
growth was very rapid and each 24 hours saw an appreciable 
difference. Roots eventually appeared and filled part of the 
tumbler. The food supply in the seed is so ample that the 
growth will go on for months with nothing but water about 
the roots. It is actually a matter of a year or two before the 
food supply is converted into leaf growth and the roots will 
require soil. 

As the plant attains stature, the toothpick understructure 
may be rather unstable and one will want to firm the treelet 
with soil about the roots and the robust seed husk. I find it 
more fascinating in the table plant to be able to see the entire 
growing process exposed as it is when only clear water is in 
the tumbler. 

My plant in the office was often admired and occasioned 
frequent comment. As a house plant in a modern, overheated 
home, the alligator pear has been the surest-fire grower of 
anything we have tried. 

Perhaps I should add that I selected only full, plump seeds 
from well-grown pears. Possibly the seeds from pears picked 
when very hard and green would require some aging and dry- 
ing before they would sprout. 


Englewood, N. J. —H. E. Anthony. 
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WORLD'S SMALLEST ROSE 
the genuine, rare ROSA ROULETTI; a ma- 
ture blooming-size specimen, 2% ins. high, 
easily covered by a tea-cup! Everblooming, 
fragrant, hardy; ideal gift or house plant; 
a joy to an invalid! Mailed in special carton 
safely anywhere in pot, prepaid for $1; in 
glazed gift pot and saucer,— ivory, black, 
blue, green or yellow, $1.50 


Other Uncommon Everblooming Roses 
Mermaid, evergreen yellow clbr. 75c; Fran- 
cesca, orange, shrub $1; Lamarne, pink 
gee. 60c; I. Zingari, H. T. fiery copper 60c; 

loomfield Courage, — — 1, ALL 5 
PREPAID $3.75; sing] mi mail cost. 
List of our 183 kinds of beg 1d-Fashioned, 
Species and Weeping Standard Roses FREE. 
Also Fuchsias (100 kinds) and Geraniums 
(65 kinds). 


LESTER ROSE GARDENS, Monterey, Cal. 





lin GARDEN" 


Offers for 1935 
. New Hybrid Hemerocallis. 
. Oriental Poppies in Artistic Shades. 
Seed Specialties: 
Baris Blooming Heavenly Blue Morning 
Pkt. 25c. 


Japanese Giant “1 | tats el Gloriesinnamed 
varieties: Pkt. Separate $1. Mixed 35c. 
Japanese directions with seed. 


The New 
Nidrette rette “slack” R 
PAT. NO. 87 


Lowest color tone ever 
reached by a Hybrid Tea. 
Everblooming; extremely 
hardy. Strong, field-grown 
bushes, ready for Spring 
delivery. $2.00 ea. Supply 
limited; order today. 


ROBERT WAYMAN. Pox B. BAYSIDE. L. 1.. 


ORCHIDS 


in great variety for private, com- 
mercial or botanical purposes. 


LAGER & HURRELL 
Orchid Growers Summit, N. J. 


Choice Orchids 
HYBRIDS 
Laelio-Cattleyas, Brasso- 
Cattleyas, etc. 


G. E. BALDWIN CO. 
Mamaroneck, N. Y. 





















BUTTERWORTH'S 


Framingham Massachusetts 


ORCHIDS 


Plants and Flowers 
Phone 3533 

















CHRYSANTHEMUMS 


We are known as America’s foremost = 
inators of NEW AND MERITORI 
CHRYSANTHEMUMS, including all types. 
We also offer the best of the standard va- 
rieties. Our catalog is the most re 
and comprehensive. issued. Four re 
devoted to CULTURAL DIRE 


Mailed free. Write for it B... 


ELMER D. SMITH & CO. 
ADRIAN 


MICHIGAN 








TIGRIDIAS 


Flowers of brilliant color and strik- 
ing beauty. Easy to grow. We offer a 
choice mixture of colors. 
12 for $1 postpaid 
Write for Spring Bulb List 
Lilies, Montbretias, Tigridias 
YEREX LILY GARDENS Tigard, Oregon 





Alpine Garden Seeds 


And rare native seeds fresh from 
the Pacific Northwest. 5c and up 
per pkt. List gladly mailed. 


JOHN ABERCROMBIE, F.R.H.S. 
821 WEST PENDER ST.. VANCOUVER, CANADA 











IRISES 
for the 
‘Rock Garden, Pool Edge, 
Hardy Border 
Write for Oatalogue 


OVER-the-GARDEN-WALL 
60 N. MAIN Street, W. Hartford, Oonn. 
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APPROPRIATE 


EASTER GIFT TO GARDENERS 
The Invisible Glove 


na A PROTECTS 
“tS 6 SOFTENS 
TON tneskin 


Gardening Without Soiled Hands 


Protection Against: 
Poison Ivy 
Irritating Plants 
Garden Stains 
Paints, Dyes, etc. 
Excellent for Burns 


Write for Circular to 
THE HANToN COMPANY 
Box 142-H, Pleasantville, N. Y. 
DISCOUNTS TO GARDEN CLUBS 











ORNAMENTAL GOURD SEED 
25 IMPORTED VARIETIES 
mixed with our own and Cali- 
fornia hybrids. 50c per pkt. 
$1.00 per oz. with cultural 
directions. 


TOW PATH 
¢ GARDENS, INC. 












THE GOLDEN GLEAM LILY 


A loveiy hybrid Lily, amber with 
a touch of gold. Hardy and re- 
liable. Easy from seed, one-year 
bulbs often flowering. Sow in 
Spring. 

Pkt., 20c; large special pkt., 50c 


My Unique Catalog offers seeds of 68 differ- 
ent Lilies, together with more than 1000 
other Seed Rarities. 

REX. D. PEARCE 


MERCHANTVILLE, NEW JERSEY 








DEPT. B 


RARE ENGLISH 
FLOWER SEEDS 


1935 illustrated catalogue, the 
most comprehensive published, 
-4,640 different kinds of flower 
seeds described, including an up- 
to-date collection of Delphiniums, 
Liliums and Lupines, also a large 
selection of Herbaceous, Rock 
Plants and Shrub seeds. Free on 
application to 


THOMPSON & MORGAN 
IPSWICH ENGLAND 














25 Plants *3°© ii 
Your Selection of the Following: 


Aquilegia, long spurred 

Centaurea montana 

Delphinium Cliveden Beauty 
Delphinium bellamosum 

Delphinium hybridum Hollyhock type 
Dianthus alpina 

Dicentra e 

Linum narbonense 

Phlox subulata Vivid 

Primula veris 


This offer is to advertise our nursery 


F. W. BARCLAY, Nurseryman 
Line Lexington Pennsylvania 


FREE 


Our 1935 catalogue tells how to build 
a Rock Garden and offers a long list 
of unusual hardy plants to plant in 
it, and tells how you can grow them. 


N. A. HALLAUER 
Route No. 2 WEBSTER, N. Y. 





HORTICULTURE 
WHY TULIPS CHANGE COLOR 


Dear Sir—lI have some tulips in my garden which have come out a peculiar 
color this year. Always before they were a clear color but this year most of 
them are striped with white. What is the reason for this? 


HIS question was thoroughly discussed some time ago in 

The Florists’ Review by Dr. David Griffiths, bulb expert 
for the United States Department of Agriculture. His version 
of the question is that the phenomenon of a self-colored tulip’s 
becoming striped is the manifestation of a disease. In the older 
literature of the tulip it is referred to as breaking, rectifying 
and mottling. Such plants are now known to be affected by 
the so-called mosaic disease. It is not easy to prescribe a remedy 
to prevent the tulip from becoming striped or mosaic, but 
once it has become so, the remedy, although drastic, is an 
easy one. The striped plants are to be taken up and destroyed. 
Every plant showing the least sign of striping should be dis- 
posed of. There is no cure for these mosaic tulips. When once 
they have striped, they will always remain that way and their 
presence in a stock endangers all the other self-colored plants. 
What really happens is that plant lice traveling from these 
sick plants to well ones carry with them the virus, which, in 
turn, breaks the self-colored forms. 

The disease seems to be much more troublesome in warm 
regions than in cool ones, and strange as it may seem, it is 
much more abundant in the private garden than in commer- 
cial tulip plantings that are well taken care of and dug and 
moved each year. While the trouble seems to thrive under 
conditions of neglect, it is by no means a disease of neglect, 
for that has nothing to do with the case. 

So far as is known, no one has offered an explanation of 
the prevalence of breaking in private gardens. There are one 
or two possible explanations, however, that are worth con- 
sidering. In-the first place, an occasional plant which is broken 
is likely to be* overlooked or neglected in the private garden, 
and such striped plants act as sources of infection. Again, in 
the private garden, tulips are likely to be and usually are in 
close proximity to shrubs and other plants on which the 
aphis also feeds. In other words, the aphis is likely to be more 
abundant in the private garden than in large field plantings. 

There is not much that can be done about the matter. If 
the gardener is careful and rogues out the few broken indi- 
viduals each season, he can keep his bulbs indefinitely if proper 
cultural methods are practiced. If, on the other hand, they 
become too badly broken, they should all be dug and dis- 
carded and new bulbs secured from a reliable source. The 
bulbs are cheap and it may be more advantageous for many to 
purchase anew each year than to try to grow on their own 
stock. 

While tulips change color through breaking, they do not 
change from one solid color to another solid color. It often 
happens, however, that the householder grows his tulips in a 
mixture, and independent of any breaking, the color aspect of 
the mixture may change radically from year to year due en- 
tirely to the greater virility and more rapid reproduction of 
some varieties than others. Some sorts fail; others reproduce 
abundantly, thus changing the proportions of the varieties in 
a mixture. 
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Quality Flower Seeds 


Buy Perry’s Strains for 
Success in 1935 


Pkt. 

Super Giant Aster, Los Angeles ... .25c 
Calendula, Orange Shaggy 

ee Se Pe oy ope i 25c 


Cosmos, Orange Flare (Novelty) ..25c 


“Re RE re egirrsae 25 

Annual Larkspur, Blue Spire ..... 20c 
Exquisite Rose ..20c 

Lilac Spire ..... 20c 


Annual Lupine, King Blue, a giant .25c 
King White, a giant 25c 
Giants Mixed ..... 25c¢ 
Carnation Marigold, Guinea Gold . .25c 
Yellow Supreme 25c 
Double Nasturtium, Golden Gleam .15c 
Glorious Gleam Hybrids 25c 
Scarlet Gleam ........ 25c 
Petunia, Elk’s Pride, giant purple . .25c 
se of Heaven, a bedder 15c 

Gold Medal Dahlia-Flowered Zinnia, 


Crimson Monarch, largest red ...15c 
Exquisite, extra fine rose ...... 15c 
Oriole, orange and gold ........ 15c 


Zinnia, Fantasy (Novelty) Mixed ..25c 


Illustrated catalogue free! 


PERRY SEED COMPANY 


12 Faneuil Mall Square 
Boston Mass. 

















Garden Novelty—Easter Gift 
Bridge Prize 
Five Hummingbird Feeders $1.50 


Postpaid 
Gems colors, ruby, sapphire, topaz 





Btained glass flowers that clip to plant or 
stake attract ruby-throated emerald jewels 
of flashing flight. 


“Just add sugar and water and serve” 
ORDER NOW 


WINTHROP PACKARD 


1442 Washington Street Canton, Mass. 


BIRDHOUSES 
75c each prepaid 3 for $2.00 





| For Bluebirds, Wrens, Titmice, Nut- 


hatches, Downy Woodpeckers and 
Robins in Brown and Green. 
Money Pack If Not Satisfied 


WM. MEYER, Souderton, Pa. 
Township Line Road 





Continuous Bloom 
in New England Gardens 


To have your garden in continuous, 

lovely bloom throughout the season, 

send $5 for a practical plan to , 
LOUISE WILLIAMS 

15 Regent Circle Brookline, Mass. 

















ROCK GARDEN SEEDS 


If you are interested in Seeds of Rock Garden plants 
and rare alpines send us your name and address for our 
new price-list. 


CURT UNVERHAU, HICKSVILLE, N. Y. 








Tested Seeds 


PETER HENDERSON & CO. 
35 Cortlandt Street 


New York City 











LOWTHORPE SCHOOL 


OF 
LANDSCAPE 
ARCHITECTURE 
WINTER TERM IN BOSTON 
Seng Sm Starts April 10. 34th 
Year. Full Growing Season in Groton. 
Catalog. John Parker, Director, 
69 Newbury Street, Boston, Mass. 
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TWO-IN-ONE 


Peat-Poultry Manure 


humus - forming 
Peat Moss blended 7 
Look mae ae finest this 
jliser, 
for a label 


® | 
C.E. BUELL, ™ 


Poultry manure thoroughly 
blended with Peat Moss, which 
HOLDS the plant food ele- 
ments until the growing plants 
require them. No wasteful 
leaching, no burning. A natural 
organic fertilizer, air-dried, 
finely ground. In 5-Ib., 25-lb., 
and 50-lb. bags. 
































Send for Circular 


C.E. BUELL, 


SIX BEACON STREET 
BOSTON MASS. 


W Also importers of WW 


HorTICULTURAL PEAT Moss @ 


Inc. 








A ORS LO 








Ask your Seedsman for 


iM P. 
SOAP 
SPRAY 


NON-POISONOUS 
But means Sure Death to 
the PESTS 


Sole Manufacturers 


The American Color & Chemical Co 


178 Purchase Street Boston, Mass. 

















with the sharpest, handiest flower cutter on the — Ie 
cuts ail types of stems on a slant, clean, easily, without crush- 
ing or tearing, prolonging flower life by allowin oe 
water absorption. Always sharp because its Gillette type 

razor blade car. be changed in a jiffy. 

Beautifully made from rustproof stainless steel--your choice 
of cardinal red or daffodil yellow catalin handles. 

ONLY $1.00--POS' at ae uddress Dept. H-4 


- BATE 





BATES FLOWER CUTTER 





Gardening is Pleasure with , No- 11 
WONDER WEEDERS ™_ 00 


The Sensible Time and 
Labor Saving Garden \ 
Tool. 


wis 


Circular on Request | 7% 


WONDER WEEDER CO. 
BOX 1021 


ORANGE, mass. Postage 0c 


HORTICULTURE 


GOURDS, PAST AND PRESENT 


OURDS of our forefathers; gourds of our present day! 
Where is the connecting link? In pioneer days the hard- 
shelled lagenaria gourd was cherished mainly for its utilitarian 
purposes. After it had hardened and dried, the deft jack-knife 
fashioned a useful dipper, a skimmer, a receptacle for the 
family mending, a basket to gather eggs, a mixing-bowl, a 
lard tub, and countless other useful things. These have been 
handed down from generation to generation until they have 
become priceless heirlooms. 

We are rapidly appreciating the possibilities of the gourd 
again, but in another sense. Except for the quaint touch, we 
do not feel the utilitarian need of the gourd. Instead, it ap- 
peals to us as an arts-and-crafts medium of expression. We are 
planting the dipper, the Hercules’ club, the sugar trough, and 
other hard-shelled gourds for their possibilities as lamps, 
candlesticks, megaphones, doorstops, bird houses, and numer- 
ous toys. 

All gourd culture is similar to that of the squash—bugs 
and all. While the squash vine has trailing tendencies, the 
lagenaria gourd vine enjoys climbing. The latter will often 
aspire to 20 feet, all the while extending its strong tendrils 
like strong hands to steady itself for the rapidly increasing 
weight of the fruit. When we realize that some of the delicate 
white flowers will soon be growing into Hercules’ clubs four 
or five feet in length, or sugar troughs, 20 or more pounds in 
weight, we watch with great interest the ways of nature. 

The failure to dry gourds into a hard shell has often been 
a disappointment. One enthusiast filled an old barn with the 
lagenaria gourds, heap on heap, only to have an early freeze 
soften them, resulting in one mass of pulp. Others rushed 
their gourd-yield into the warm cellar only to have it decay. 
Finally, an Italian laborer revealed the secret of preserving the 
hard shell for all time—this was doubtless the method the 
Indian employed. ‘‘Just leave them out on the vines, ‘mar’m,’ 
and let nature do the rest.”” What a relief from the frantic 
haste of being two steps ahead of Jack Frost! Let the frost 
touch the gourds. The rain comes. The sun dries them. The 
snow comes. This process slowly produces in the gourd shell 
its unending hardness. We have less mold to remove. We 
quickly decorate them with our electric burning needle, enam- 
els, carving tools, and the result would arouse the admiration 
of our great-grandmother. 

Nature was in a jolly mood when she designed the Turk’s 
Turban gourd. It is a riot of salmon, orange, vermilion, 
green, ivory—the colors splashed and blotted on in nature’s 
most careless way. The shape also is most curious, resembling 
a huge bowl filled with smaller gourds. Heap a number of 
them by the doorstep. Put one or two on a copper tray in the 
entrance hall with a vase of Autumn maple leaves. They make 
marvelous Thanksgiving decorations. It has been said that 
they make a smoother texture for a pie than the pumpkin, but 
it takes all of the culinary art of spice and sugar to disguise the 
young-carrot taste. 

The Turk’s Cap is a smaller variety of Turk’s Turban 
gourd but it lacks the curious center. Its odd shape and 
unique Chinese-red coloring often adds the needed note to 
the ornamental gourd which is just now most popular for 
decoration. The Turk’s Turban, the Turk’s Cap and the 
small cucurbita gourds all have a yellow blossom similar to 
those of the squash. The cucurbita varieties, if fully matured 
before gathering, will hold their color four months or longer. 
Vernon, Conn. —Helen M. Tillinghast. 
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This year use the popular 


PERFCT GARDEN LABEL 


PERMANENT when marked with 
ORDINARY LEAD PENCIL 





A Style for Every Purpose 
Attractive, convenient, inconspicuous. 
Beautiful gray-green color blends with 
ques Faye Markings erasible. 
FOR FREE SAMPLES 
HOWARD HAMMITT 
654 MAIN STREET HARTFORD, CONN. 














GRAVELY 


GARDEN TRACTOR 
POWER MOWER J 
Cit 









Three Machines 
in One. Ideal for 
the estate owner. 


Gravely Motor 
Plow & Cult. Co. 
BOX 657 
DUNBAR, W. VA. 


NW ° 











The Handy Hose Holder 


d Controls stream or 
spray from garden 
hose nozzle at any 
angle from vertical 
to horizontal and 
in any direction. 
Can be adjusted or 
moved without 
turning off water. 
Satisfaction guar- 
anteed. 
Save time and effort 
Order today 


Price $1.85 
Pat. Aug. 2, 1927 


B. C. HAMILTON 
320 Tappan Street Brookline, Mass. 












Trims 


HEDGES 


10 Times Faster than Hand . 
EW streamline Hedgshear using exclusive 
vibrationless cutting principle, makes 
10,000 sharp cuts a minute. Saves work. 
Write for free demonstration. No obligation. 
SYR 4°USE TOOLECTRIC MFG. CORP. 
1721 N, Salina St., Syracuse, N. Y. 


— a ELECTRIC 


=} DO CP OC DpOGee o 
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Colorado Blue Spruce, 4 years old, trans- 
planted, 4 to 8 in. tall, 10 for $1.00, postpaid. 
Every Tree Guaranteed to Live. 
Free price list of Evergreens, 
Shade Trees, Shrubs. 


Dept. 2B ERYEBURG ME, 








Six Extra Strong Pot Grown 





HARDY 
12 EVERGREEN FERNS 


$9.00 


4 Christmas, 4 Spinulosum, 4 
Leatherwood. Send for Catalog of 
Trees, Shrubs, Bulbs, Ferns and 


Plants. 


L. E. WILLIAMS NURSERY Co. 


P. O. Box 147 


EXETER, N. H. 





COLORADO EVERGREENS 
Prepaid to You for Only $1.00 
2 Colorado Blue Spruce—2 Colorado Silver 
Cedar—2 Pinus Ponderosa—tTrees are 5 
years old and are shipped to you with all 
the soil on them. You can have NO LOSS 
with our pot grown trees. 
ROCKY MOUNTAIN EVERGREEN Co. 

EVERGREEN COLORADO 











FLOWERS CUT RIGHT 
Spits 


KEEP BRIGHT 


The Wilt-Less Cutter 
makes a clean slicing cut. 
It is perfectly safe. No 
danger of cut fingers. 


Only $1.00 Postpaid 


THE ULLMAN Co. 
Northampton Mass. 
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S T O p Being Bothered 

By Dogs and Cats 
Protect evergreens and other plants from 
that damaging dog nuisance. 


DOG-0O-WAY 
REG. IN U.S. PAT. OFFICE 
KEEPS DOGS AND CATS AWAY 


Non-poisonous to pets, plants and people. 
Ready-to-use powder. 


Large sifter top can 35c 
3 cans $1.00—postpaid 


P. W. RHOADES 
SOUTH SUDBURY MASS. 


NO FINER 
HUMUS 


is obtainable than the product 
which we offer. A mixture of 
our farm loam and humus will 
greatly improve your lawn and 
will add to the beauty of your 
garden. We invite your corre- 
spondence. 


RUSSELL HUMUS CO. 
709 Winthrop Street, Medford, Mass. 
Telephone MYStic 0055 

















The presence of 


MAPLEVALE LEAFMOLD 


in the soil ensures rapid, healthy plant- 
growth. It imparts to the seedbed that de- 
gree of mellowness, warmth, and aeration 
which is ideal for germination. Transplanted 
seedlings and rooted cuttings develop best 
in a Leafmold soii. Write for circular. 


$2.25 ner 100-lb. bag Quantity discount 
F.O.B. East Kingston, N. H. 


MAPLEVALE LEAFMOLD CO. 


Box 31 East Kingston, New Hampshire | 





Rotted Cow Manure shredded, 100 Ib. 
bag $2—3 bags $5—ton $30. Pulver- 
ized Poultry or Sheep Manure, Bone 
Meal, Tobacco Meal, or BIG-3 Plant 
Food: 50 Ib. bag $2 — 3 bags $5 — ton 
$50. Boxwood, Weeping Willows, Old 
Mill Stones, Humus. List free. 


ALLEN CO., Pittstown, N. J. 





Peat INnoss 
None Better None More Bulk 


50 bales $1.60 bale 25 bales $1.65 bale 
10 bales $1.75 bale i1bale $2.50 bale 


Cow or Sheep Manure, Bone Meal 
10 bags $2.00 bag 1 bag $2.50 bag 


E. L. SHUTE & CO. 
Mt. Airy P. O., Phila. GER. 0320 














HORTICULTURE 


MINIATURE GARDEN IN A SHELL 


APANESE or miniature gardens became the chief hobby in 
our section a year ago, and they were built in and of all 
sorts of things. One particularly pretty one was made in an 
old metal tray, but the most original one was made in a huge 
shell—a Samoan Island fluted giant clam shell, about 30 
inches long and 18 to 20 inches wide. In the center it was 
deep, fully eight inches, so a layer of charcoal went in first, 
pebbles on this, then sand, and rich light soil filled in to the 
rim. A tiny palm shaded a tiny house. A cluster of “‘tree 
sedum”’ formed a grove near the house, which gave shelter to 
several sheep. A four-inch crassula made a majestic setting for 
a pagoda, and a tiny bridge crossing a glass brook near by gave 
access to a path of powdered lime that led across a lawn of 
helxine to a pool (formed of a small pan set in the soil) in 
which swam tiny ducks. 

Near the “‘hinge’’ of the shell, which formed the back of 
the garden, several varieties of the trailing sedums had been 
coaxed to grow up over the shell, giving the effect of an ivy- 
covered wall, and near one end three small azaleas bloomed 
happily, flanked by rooted cuttings of lavender cotton, mak- 
ing quite an orchard effect where two cows and a horse rested 
under their shade. Along the edge, at the lip of the shell, more 
helxine grew, extending the “‘lawn’’ until the green over- 
lapped the rim. 

A surprise came in early March, when several scillas blos- 
somed among the “orchard trees,’’ and two guppies came to 
live in the pond. The entire garden was made up from odds 
and ends from the rock garden, the only special purchases 
being the three azaleas from a ten-cent store. 

—K. B. Watkins. 
Edgewater, N. J. 


PRAIRIE ROSE AGAINST ROCKS 


FTER last Winter’s experience and what looks like a 
duplication of it this year, every gardener will be looking 
for hardy plants and especially hardy roses. 

Rosa setigera, the prairie rose, is not fully appreciated, it 
seems to me. It is native from Ontario to Florida and Texas. 
I should call it not a climber but a trailer, for it likes to trail 
over rocks. In my garden it grows out in the sun in a dry, 
very well drained position, and it came through the Winter 
of 1934 without any protection whatever. It is the last of all 
the species roses to bloom, opening its first blossoms at the 
very end of June. It is not only lovely with it delicate pink 
blossoms but has handsome fruit in the Autumn and richly 
colored foliage as well. 

The canes are brown and from them rise the short reddish 
brown flower stems which are smooth, covered with bloom 
and about eight inches high. The leaflets are a yellow-green 
and in threes, and the thorns on the main stems are hooked. 
The sepals have brown fur on them and two little lines pro- 
ject from each sepal. The flowers are single and pink, and 
there is a notch in each petal. Alas! they have no fragrance. 
Each flower is one and one-half to two inches across with 
from one to three on a stem. The leaves are toothed and their 
stems are reddish. When in blossom the pink flowers stand 
out against the gray rocks, for they do not grow in great 
numbers but just enough to give a charming effect when all 
expectation of this kind of flowering is over. 

—Helen M. Fox. 
“‘Foxden,’’ Peekskill, N. Y. 








RARE NATIVE PLANTS) NUTTREES that Bear ina Year 


from “The Land of the Sky” CHINCHINQ, a new hybrid Chestnut 
Fothergille parvifolis Shortia galacifolia (grafted) should bear the first season after 


. seas ting. No other nut tree bears so quickly. 
Hypericum glomeratum Pyxidanthera brevifolia - 
Slew wausieerie Hymenocallis occidentalis Grafted trees 2 to 3 ft. $2 each, $20 dozen. 


Vaccinium nitidum Gentiana porphyrio Grafted Black Walnuts, grafted hybrid Hick- 

Franklinia alatamaha Paronychia argyrocoma ories, grafted northern Pecans hardy in Ontario. 
Catalog Free Ask for price list. 

NIK-NAR NURSERY SUNNY RIDGE NURSERIES, ROUND HILL, VA. 











Biltmore Station Asheville, N. C. 
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(NEW! Dwarf | 
Hybrid Border 


ASTERS 


A fascinating novelty of compact growth, 
9 to 12 inches high. Covered with showy 
blooms in September. We suggest: 


Countess of Dudley—Charming clear pink. 
Lady Henry Maddocks—Light-pink blooms. 
Nancy—Well-rounded bushes: fiesh pink. 
Ronald—Rose-pink buds; lilac-pink blooms. 
Snowsprite—Semi-double white blooms. 
Vietor—Clear lavender-blue flowers. 
Plants 45c each, 6 for $1.95, postpaid. 
DREER’S 1935 GARDEN BOOK 
of 200 pages sent free upon request 


HENRY A. DREER 
\_ 144 Dreer Bidg. Philadelphia, Pa. bal 








GLADIOLUS BULBS 
100 for $9.00 


Selling my surplus—This mixture 
‘ 

is composed of the finest varieties 

—many prize winners. 


H. W. FLAGG 


Collegeville Penna. 











GLADIOLUS SPECIAL 


For $2.00, we will ship Prepaid 3 
each large bulbs of the following 
varieties correctly labeled: 


Ave Maria Minuet 

Com. Koehl Mrs. P. W. Sisson 
E. I. Farrington Orange Wonder 
Golden Dream Picardy 
Hallowe’en Prince of India 


Mammoth White Saraband 
SEND FOR OUR NEW 1935 CATALOG 


SEABROOK NURSERIES 


SEABROOK NEW HAMPSHIRE 


RHODODENDRONS 
KALMIAS and AZALEAS 


Fine nursery grown and collected plants. 
Various sizes in any quantity. 


LINVILLE NURSERIES 
Elevation 4,000 feet 





| LINVILLE NORTH CAROLINA 








Address: L. A. and P. J. A. BERCKMANS 
Catalog upon request Augusta, Georgia 





NEW AND RARE 
Species of Rhododendron 


Many of these have been grown directly 
from seeds collected in West China, Thibet 
and adjacent territory. Also seedlings of 
original hybrids some of which have not yet 
flowered. List on request. 


JOS. B. GABLE 
Stewartstown Pennsylvania 


UNIQUE CATALOG 
The World’s Rarest Seeds 


Likely largest offering of really rare 
flower seeds. It lists the unusual, but 
only the unusual that is good. Gives 
requirements and cultures, a work 
of reference. Write Dept. B for your 
copy. 

REX. D. PEARCE, MERCHANTVILLE, N. J. 











Add-A-Unit Stake and Plant Tie 


Is the only flower support that meets 
every requirement, or that can be used 
for high or low-growing plants, either 
single staiks or clumps, as well as 
borders. Parkerized metal stake, gal- 
vanized wire tie. Neat, strong, durable. 
'} « Endorsed by flower-growers in all sec- 
tions. $1.25 per doz. stakes and ties; 
50, $4.50; 100, $8; prepaid, 


BAUER GREENHOUSES 
BOX H NAPERVILLE, ILL. 
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ey ThisNEW 

Cy ARDEN 
SHEET 

has Handles 


A 6-ft. utility square of stout burlap. 
Corner loops of strongly sewn, gaily 
colored canvas (green or orange) 
make it easy to carry. For leaves, grass, 
prunings, transplanting — 100 uses. 
$1.50 postpaid in United States. 
Specify color when ordering. 
Quantity prices to garden clubs. 


ANN BARBOUR 
HINGHAM, MASS. 
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GARDENIA PLANTS 
Potted Gardenia Plants in All 
Sizes. Send for Price List. 
170 Brighton St., Belmont, Mass. 








GOURD SEED 


Mixed Prize Winning Strain 
Pkts. 50 cents 1 oz. $1.00 


Easy to grow. Complete planting and 
cultural directions with every order. 


J. J. LAMONTAGNE & SON 
WOBURN MASS. 





FRINGED GENTIAN 


Pot-grown plants that will grow and 
blossom for you in Fall, 1935. 

3 for $1.00, $3.50 per 12; $25.00 per 100 
Send for our complete catalog 
GEORGE D. AIKEN 
Box G PUTNEY, VERMONT 
“Grown in Vermont, IT’S HARDY” 





MONTBRETIAS 
12 Large Bulbs $1.00 Postpaid 


>>» MARJORIE «<« 


deautiful golden orange flower with crimson center. 


Plant now for summer blooms. Send, with order 
names and addresses of ten flower gardeners 
and we will enclose two extra bulbs FREE 


Write for bulb list illustrated in color. 


CARDENVILLE BULB GROWERS 


R. F. D. 6, BOX 516H, TACOMA, WASHINGTON 










A FLOWER LOST FOR YEARS! 











THE LOST FLOWER! ’ 
Acidanthera Bicolor, from Aby;~ BRECK’S 
3sinia. Exotic, graceful, tub- DIANTHUS 
ularcreamy whiteflowers GEISHA GIRL 
maroon at base. Myriadsoflittlepinks, 
12 bulbs $1.35 single, double variety of 
BOTH sao [™ Breath-taking annual, 











BOSTON 
STREET MASS, ¢ 


per packet 35c. 
‘STREET RRA ORES 











HORTICULTURE 


| TWO SPECIES OF THE BAYBERRY 


HE twiggy rounded shrubs and waxen fruit of our com- 

mon bayberry, Myrica caroliniensis, is easily recognizable 
and most characteristic of one of our loveliest of landscape 
pictures but as one leaves our rock-bound coast the bayberry 
is less noticeable. The more lush its growth the more it loses 
real distinction. In fact, I can well forget it until I meet its 
close relative, M. cerifera, as a rather bronzy evergreen, bil- 
lowing about in every moist spot in south Georgia and north 
Florida. Sometimes as a fringe to the pine barrens, sometimes 
as an undergrowth for red maples and other deciduous trees, 
but often in unbroken strips it dominates a whole section— 
apparently the only narrow-leaved evergreen. One sees it 
farther north along the coast, but relatively innocuous when 
compared to sweetbay or the hollies. 

—R. S. Sturtevant. 

Groton, Mass. 


RUBBER TIP FOR TROWEL HANDLE 


TROWEL often becomes a tiresome tool to use. If one 
must use it in soil which is hard and firm, the end of 
the handle not only irritates the palm of the hand but wears 
the gloves thin. This annoyance can be overcome by forcing 





The rubber tip lessens the strain on the hands 


an ordinary soft rubber chair or crutch tip onto the end of 
the handle. They come in a number of sizes, and one can be 
selected quickly which will fit snugly and neatly down over 
the handle end. 


OKA CHERRY NEEDS POLLENIZER 


EAR SIR—I notice in the March 15 issued of Horticul- 

ture that Mr. Clapp of Connecticut writes very favor- 

ably of the Oka cherry, but he adds that for some reason his 

four trees have not set a lot of fruit. Probably this is because 

they need a pollenizer. For this purpose the Compass cherry 

is recommended as being the best. At least one Compass 
should be set as a fertilizer for every ten trees of Oka. 

—Elwin E. Gray. 


Waterloo, Iowa. 


APRIL 1, 1935 
READY FOR SPRING! 


Finest Annuals and Perennials 
Herbs and Fragrant Geraniums 
Olive Belches 


CHERRY MEADOW GARDENS 


FRAMINGHAM CENTRE, MASS. 
Catalog 





Aquilegia—Pyrenaica 
Very compact habit, with large, rich blue 
flowers, which have a central tassel of gold, 
on 8 inch stems. June and July. 


25c each — 6 for $1.25 
Write for America’s most complete 
hardy plant catalog. 
WM. BORSCH & SON, Inc. 
MAPLEWOOD Box 211 OREGON 





Choice Perennials 
AMY HORE 


GREEN BROOK GARDENS 
Scotch Plains, N. J. 

















Collection of 6 good Pentste- 
mons, all different and labeled, 
special $1.00 postpaid 


Send for free catalog listing the old and the 
new in Perennials and Rock Plants. 
Cc. L. VAN SLYKE 


VAN’S PERENNIAL GARDENS 
Puyallup Wash. 





LYONDELL HYBRID 
DELPHINIUMS 


One year old plants and 
August seedlings. 
B. TOWNS 


WILLIAM 
134 Ash Street Reading, Mass. 
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STRAWBERRIES PAY 


Allen’s 1935 Berry Book 
Describes Best Methods, 
Plants, Varieties, Fair- 
fax, Dorsett, Catskill, etc. 


Copy free—Write today 


THE W. F. ALLEN CO. 
324 EVERGREEN AVENUE 
SALISBURY, MD. 


Thomas J. Grey Co. 


SEEDS, BULBS AND 
IMPLEMENTS 
THE VERY BEST ALWAYS 


Re-selected Strains in Seeds 
Improved Styles in Implements 
Catalogue upon Application 
16 South Market Street 

















BOSTON - - MASS. 
MovING | REFS service 


When you buy Tree Service—whether 
it is seasonal care, surgery or moving 
—don’t buy on a “labor” basis; buy 
skill, experience, integrity and ulti- 
mate satisfaction. 
Examinations and estimates 
without obligation. 


& 
WHITE & FRANKE, Inc. 


30 CAMERON ST., BROOKLINE, MASS. 
TEL. ASP. 4204 











LECTURES for AMATEURS 


on House Plants and How to Grow Healthy 
Ones; Seeds and the Best Way to Plant 
Them; Seedlings and How to Transplant 
Them; Cuttings From House Plants and 
Directions for Forcing Bulbs Indoors. 


MRS. JOHN S. CODMAN 
Quail Street West Roxbury, Mass. 
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AZALEA GROWERS DIFFER 


AM prompted by Mr. Purdy’s article in the March 1 

Horticulture to sound a note of warning concerning 
Azalea occidentalis. Plants that I have from Oregon and 
others that I have raised from seeds sent me from Vancouver 
Island have not proven at all satisfactory or hardy here, al- 
though they have been placed in a number of situations in an 
attempt to provide them with a site to their liking. They lose 
their flower buds consistently and the plants are killed back— 
sometimes to the ground. 

Perhaps the plants of which he writes as enduring Pennsyl- 
vania Winters in perfect condition are from a different geo- 
graphical area where a hardier type of the species has been 
evolved by climatic conditions. If so, this hardy type should 
be sought out and introduced to the East, because A. occt- 
dentalis is one of the most lovely and most fragrant of our 
native azalias. 

A hybrid of the above species and our eastern native A. 
arborescens has produced nice compact plants that seem abso- 
lutely hardy here and quite satisfactory in every way. This 
hybrid was produced by Mr. George Fraser of Ucluelet, Van- 
couver Island—that fine old Scotch nurseryman and plant 
lover who has originated so many things of beauty and value 
for his section of the country by his crosses of the native 
flowers and fruits which occur there with the cultivated 
Varieties. 

—Joseph B. Gable. 
Stewartstown, Penna. 


CENOTHERA’S TREACHEROUS HABIT 
N THE December 1, 1934, issue of Horticulture I read an 


article describing an apparently rare plant in a southern 
town. Once, years ago, I too fell a victim to the charms of this 
innocent-looking and really quite charming variety of evening 
primrose, CEnothera speciosa, with creeping roots, and the 
only way I eventually got rid of it was to move off the place. 
If I had not, I know that I would still be digging it, franti- 
cally but quite hopelessly. 

Beware of its treacherous wiles, for once really established, 
nothing but complete digging up of the garden to the depth of 
a foot at least will ever eradicate it. 

There is a garden here, not far from my present home, 
where it was unsuspectingly allowed to enter, and now, after 
a few years, it has almost completely taken over the front 
lawn. No amount of digging seems to make any impression, 
for every infinitesimal piece of its underground creeping 
thread-like root will cheerfully sprout a new plant, to begin 
its wide spreading wanderings anew. It is, in its growth 
habit, in a class with bindweed and sorrel. Its final eradication 
will be a lifetime proposition. I can only repeat, if you want 
to spare yourself a Herculean job, beware! 

—Minnie Long Sloan. 
Kansas City, Mo. 


COMING EXHIBITIONS 


April 4-7. Oakland, Calif. Sixth Annual Spring Garden Show in the 
new Exposition Building. 

April 12. Alexandria, Va. Virginia State Narcissus Show of the 
Garden Club of Virginia. 

April 12-14. Montebello, Calif. Second Annual National Amaryllis 
Show of the American Amaryllis Society. 

April 16-17. Baltimore, Md. Twelfth Annual Daffodil Show at the 
Guilford Community Church. 

April 25-26. Westbury, L. I, N. Y. Annual Daffodil Show of the 
Westbury Horticultural Society at Winthrop Hall. 

= 26-27. Westbury, L. I., N. Y. Narcissus Show at Winthrop 

all. 

May 16-18. Cincinnati, Ohio. First National Rock Garden Exhibi- 
tion of the American Rock Garden Society at Fleischmann Park. 
July 18. Bar Harbor, Maine. Flower Show of the Garden Club of 

Mt. Desert. 
July 24. Jamestown, R. I. Flower Show of the Jamestown Garden 
Club at St. Matthew’s Parish Hall. 
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JAPANESE ANEMONES 


These rare hardy plants will bring the magic of June to 
your Autumn garden. The abundance and beauty‘ of the lovely 
pink or white blossoms are unsurpassed. We are the only 
specialists in 3-year-old plants. Undivided plants $1.00 each. 


MISS LUCKEY 
GREENS FARMS CONNECTICUT 





‘ 





NOW IS THE TIME 


When you are earnestly striving to so plan your 
garden that it will give you and your friends the 
utmost delight. 

It may be that in our new catalog you will-find just 
the plants and shrubs that will give your garden that 
added distinction and difference that you are longing 
for, and which will make your grounds beautiful be- 
yond compare. 

Our line is complete with a wide variety of ORNA- 
MENTAL SHADE TREES — HYBRID and NATIVE 
RHODODENDRONS and AZALEAS — the BEST of 
the FLOWERING SHRUBS — HYBRID LILACS — 
the CREAM of the World's CHOICEST PEONIES — 
IRIS — PHLOX — HARDY GARDEN PERENNIALS. 


Then best of all, our prices are moderate, indeed. 
May we have the privilege of serving you? 


CHERRY HILL NURSERIES 


(Thurlows & Stranger, Inc.) 
WEST NEWBURY MASSACHUSETTS 

















~~ G : Sisleneinaions ” 


Consulting Service 
The Diagnosis and Control of the Diseases 


of 
SHADE TREES 


IVAN H. CROWELL, Ph.D. 
(Graduate of the Arnold Arboretum, Harvard University) 


38 Newbury Street, Boston—Com. 011! 
(Associated: Bartlett Tree Research Laboratories) 















CAMELLIA JAPONICAS 


Real novelties as winter-flowering cut flowers or ornamentals. 
Easy to grow in a cool greenhouse or conservatory. 
Illustrated catalog of the finest varieties, pot grown, named 
serts, from America’s leading specialist, sent gratis, if you 
mention thie advertisement. 


“Longview” ™ +>" Crichton, Ala. 
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CLASSIFIED 


Rate 10 cents a word for each insertion, 
minimum $1.00, payable in advance. 





SCOTCH HEATHER. (Calluna Vulgaris, 
and varieties). Strong 2 year clumps. 40c 
each ; $3.50 per 10. F.0.B. Le-Mac Nurseries, 
Hampton, Virginia. 





GENISTA TINCTORIA FLORE PLENO. 
Dwarf double-flowering broom. 4 inch pot 
jlants, 60c each; $5.00 per 10. F.O.B. 
e-Mac Nurseries, Hampton, Virginia. 





THREE WORTHWHILE EVERGREEN 
PYRACANTHAS. Lalandii, Rogersiana 
Aurantiaca, and Yunnanensis Gibbsii. 4 
inch pots, 50c each; 8 for $1.25. F.O.B. 
Le-Mac Nurseries, Hampton, Virginia. 





AZALEA KAEMPFERI. Torch Azalea. 10 
inches high. Nice bushy plants. 60c each; 
$5.00 per 10. F.O.B. For larger sizes and 
other varieties, write for prices. Le-Mac 
Nurseries, Hampton, Virginia. 





PLANT BARGAINS: 30 Swiss Giant Pansy 
plants; 6 Delphinium, Blackmore and Lang- 
don strain; 6 Aquilegia (columbine) Scott 
Elliott Long Spurred. All above plants sent 
prepaid for $1.00. Satisfaction Guaranteed. 
Send for Bargain List. Breeces Green- 
houses, Delaware, Ohio. 





FIVE GOLD MEDAL WINNERS, 25c. 
Trial packets: Nasturtium Scarlet and 
Golden Gleam, Cosmos Orange Flare, Calen- 
dula Shaggy, Tithonia. Choice Seeds, Al- 





pines, Bulbs. Gladiacre Gardens, Sharon, 
Mass. 
GLADIOLUS: New Pink Gladiolus — 


“Betty Co-ed.”’ The Glad with ‘‘That School 
Girl Complexion.”’ Most exquisite for vases, 
baskets and bowls. A dream. Special offer: 
25 smal! bulbs (will bloom) for 30¢ prepaid. 
Stamps or coin. 64:page catalogue free. 
J. D. Long, Box B19, Boulder, Colorado. 





NEW GLADIOLUS, Dahlias, Iris, Phlox, 
Lilies. Ghost Plants, Gayfeathers. Illus- 
trated Catalog free. Howard Gillet, Box 
451, New Lebanon, N. Y 





GLADIOLUS—New and popular varieties. 
Request list. D. C. Kipe, Quakertown, Penn- 
sylvania. 





SUPERIOR QUALITY GLADIOLUS: Send 
postal for our descriptive Spring list. It is 
free and interesting. Costs you a penny and 
will save vou dollars. L. E. Weeks, Route 2, 
Salem, Oregon. 





T 


50 LABELED GLADIOLUS: Improved va- 
rieties including Picardy, Bagdad, Mar- 
mora, Minuet, medium to large, $1.50. 
James’ Gardens, Camp Hill, Penna. 





BULB SPECIALS: Tuberous-rooted Be- 
gonias, 7 tubers, different colors, frilled, 
for $1. Pink Calla, 50c; Yellow Calla, 35c: 
Black Calla, 35c. All 8 Callas, $1. Catalog 
free, ‘Gladioli, Iris, Amaryllis, Other Bulbs, 
Cacti and Succulents.’ Cecil Houdyshel, 
Department H, La Verne, California. 





TOAN’S TIGRIDIAS are priced to encour- 
age larger plantings of these gorgeous flow- 
ers. Mixed, 8, $1; 20, $2; 50, $4; 100, $6. 
Colors, 25% higher. Toan’s Hybridizing 
Gardens, Berea, Ohio. 





RARE HARDY Azaleas, Rhododendrons, 
Evergreens, Yews, Flowering Trees, Japa- 
nese Maples, Magnolias, Purple Beeches, 
Pink Dogwoods, 5 to 75 cents each, send 
for list. Alanwold Nursery, Neshaminy, 
Bucks Co., Penna. 





COLORADO HARDY CACTI. Unusual cat- 
ales. ae Animas Floral Co., Las Animas, 
olorado, 





THREE FINE FLOWERS lately described 
in ‘Horticulture’: Cassia chamaecrista, 
pkt. 5, % oz. 40c; Silene Hookeri, pkt. 20c; 
Caryopteris tangutica, pkt. 15c. Unique 
Catalog of 1400 distinctive seed rarities, 
Dept. b. Rex. D. Pearce, Merchantville, N. J. 





SEDUM ALTISSIMUM — Over stock on 
this attractive plant, 20c each, 3 for 50c. 
Theodor C. Thomson, 47 Leicester Road, 
Belmont, Mass. 





BLUEBERRIES: Shapely fruiting shrubs 
for your garden, Strictly high class. Book- 
let. Houston Orchards, Hanover, Mass. 





10 ACACIAS in 10” pots, 50 Orchids, and 
other greenhouse plants. Low price, to close 
an estate. For particulars apply to Ben- 


jamin W. Couch, Executor, Concord, N. H. 
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HORTICULTURE 
NEW SEED AND NURSERY CATALOGUES 


Aiken, G. D. (Putney, Vt.) ‘‘Green mountain everbearing strawberry’’ (Orna- 
mentals, fruits, ferns, perennials, roses, 1935). 
Alling, C. Louis. (West Haven, Conn.) ‘‘Dahlias, 1935.” 





Amawalk Nursery. (Amawalk, Westchester Co., N. Y.) “Catalogue 1935” 
(Trees). 

Barnes Bros. Nursery. (Yalesville, Conn.) (Fruits, roses, shrubs, perennials, 
1935). 


Barrett, W. E., Co. (Providence, R. I.) ‘‘Seeds and farm implements, 1935.” 

Beatrice Floral Gardens. (Sharon, Mass.) (Dahlias, gladiolus, ornamentals). 

Benvenuto Seed Co. (Tod Inlet, British Columbia, Can.) ‘‘Catalogue of seeds 
grown at Butchart’s gardens.”” (1935). 

Blossfeld, Robert. (Potsdam, Germany.) (Seeds of cacti and other succulents). 

Bobbink & Atkins. (Rutherford, N. J.) ‘‘Roses, ornamental trees and shrubs, 
perennials.”’ (1935). 

Bulk’s Nurseries. (Babylon, Long Island.) (Evergreens, trees and shrubs, roses, 
perennials). 

Carter & Co., Ltd. (Cor. Queen and Dorchester Sts., Charlottetown, Prince Edward 
Island.) (Seeds, 1935). 

Carter’s Tested Seeds, Ltd. (Raynes Pk., London, S. W. 20, Eng.) ‘‘Blue book 
of gardening. Catalogue 1935.’’ (Seeds). 

Cherry Meadow Gardens. (Framingham Centre, Mass.) 
flower plants.’ (1935). 

Continental Nurseries. (Franklin, Mass.) ‘‘Hardy perennials, ferns and grasses.” 

Corliss Bros. Nurseries. (Gloucester, Mass.) ‘‘Price list 1935. Perennial special- 
ists.” (Gen. cat. of ornamental plant material). 

Cronamere Alpine Nurseries. (Greens Farms, Conn.) *Continuous bloom in the 
rock garden. Acclimatized plants.”’ 

Derring-do. (Frederick E. Dixon, Scotch Plains, N. J.) ‘*1935 dahlias.”’ 

Drake, E. B., Alpine Gardens. (Lakebay, Wash.) ‘‘Hardy native and imported 
alpines and perennials.’ 

Elliot Nursery Co. (Evans City, Pa.) 
(Perennials). 

Elmwood Terrace Gardens. (Bennington, Vt.) ‘‘Gladioli, miscellaneous perennials 
—-price list 1935.” 

F. @ F. Nurseries. (Springfield, N. J.) ‘‘Evergreen and deciduous trees, shrubs and 
vines, hardy perennial plants, 1935.” 

Forbes, Alexander & Co. (22 West Park St., Newark, N. J.) 
Spring 1935.” 

Great Northern Seed Co. (Rockford, Ill.) (Seeds, 1935). 

Green’s Nursery Co. (Rochester, N. Y.) “Spring 1935—Catalogue of fruits, 
roses, shrubs, evergreens, etc.”’ 

Hamilton’s Dahlia Gardens. (Holly, Mich.) ‘‘Dahlias, 1935.” 

Hedgewood Gardens. (No. Olmsted, Ohio.) ‘1935 gladiolus.’’ 
Henderson, Peter &% Co. (35 Cortlandt St., N. Y.) ‘‘1935——Henderson’s plant 
catalogue.’’ (Spoon chrysanthemum). 
wee Edge Gardens. (Cranbrook, Kent, 
vss. 

Horsford, F. H. (Charlotte, Vt.) ‘‘Perennials, rock plants, evergreens, shrubs, wood- 
land ferns, 1935.” 

Kayser &% Siebert. (Rossdorf bei Darmstadt, Germany.) (Supplementary list with 
catalog 1934/35). 

Kelsey, Harlan P., Inc. (East Boxford, Mass.) ‘‘Aristocrats for the garden 1935.” 

Ledden, Orol &% Sons. (Sewell, N. J.) ‘‘Seeds and plants, 1935." 

Lovett’s Nursery, Inc. (Little Silver, N. J.) ‘‘1935.’’ (Roses, perennials, orna- 
mentals, fruit trees, and berry plants). 

Maloney Bros. Nursery Co. (Dansville, N. Y.) Maloney’s nursery book, 1935.” 

O’Brien Aquatic Gardens. (Independence, Ohio.) ‘‘Water lilies, aquatic plants and 
ornamental fishes.”’ 

Peterson, George H., Inc. (Fairlawn, N. J.) “A 1.ttle book about roses.”’ 

Pino, Willis S. (Providence, R. I.) ‘‘Flower, vegetable, lawn seeds, 1935." 

Power, Wm. & Co. (Waterford, Ireland.) ‘‘Farm seeds, 1935.’ 

Rohland, Caroline. (Woodstock, N. Y.) (Succulents and containers). 

ie a F. W. (P. O. Box 131, Jamaica Plain, Boston, Mass.) (Forest 
seeds). 

Sioux Gardens. (T. E. Barber & Sons, Grand Fork, N. D.) ‘‘Gladiolus, 1935.’ 

Smith’s Watchung Dahlia Gardens. (Plainfield, N. J.) (Dahlias). 

Starker, Carl, Gardens. (Jennings Lodge, Ore.) ‘‘Seed list. Rock plants and iris.”’ 

Sunningdale Hardy Alpine Gardens. (H. J. Parfitt, Prop., Box 8, Coleman, P.O., 
Toronto, Can.) ‘‘Alpine and hardy rockery plants.” 

Terrarium Gardens. (White Cloud, Mich.) ‘‘Price List 
containers, accessories and plants). 

Thomas, Fred. W., & Co. (Torrington, Conn., R.F.D. 2) ‘‘1935 dahlias of value.’ 

Tingle Nursery Co. (Pittsville, Md.) (Strawberries, fruit trees, vegetable seeds 
and plants). 

Tip-Top Gardens. (Snyder, Erie Co., N.Y. Display Gardens at 666 Humboldt 
Pkwy., Buffalo, N.Y.) ‘“‘Iris.’’ 

Totty’s. (Madison, N.J.) ‘‘Totty’s 1935’ (Chrysanthemums, roses, perennials,” 
ornamentals. ) 

Veile & Menham. (Eastham, Pa.) ‘“The ultimate in dahlias.”’ 

Wakeman Gardens. (Southport, Conn.) ‘‘Quality dahlias, gladiolus 1935.” 

Wayside Gardens. (Mentor, Ohio.) (Phlox Columbia, Berberis mentorensis, Korean 
chrysanthemums, new dwarf asters. ) 

Weiant Gardens Nursery. (Newark, Ohio.) “Specimen evergreen trees. Price list.’’ 

West Hill Nurseries. (Fredonia, N.Y.) ‘1935 nursery guide—grape vine specialists 
and general nurserymen.”’ 

Wheeler, James & Son. (Natick, Mass.) ‘Carnations, callas, delphiniums, hardy 
chrysanthemums.”’ 

Wolcotts Ltd. (Jackson, Mich.) (Alpine plants). 

Wood-Howell Nurseries. (Bristol, Va.) ‘‘Price 
shrubs, perennials). 

Yerex Lily Gardens. (Tigard, Ore.) 
tigridias. Bulbs for Spring planting.” 


‘‘Annual and perennial 


“Specials for Spring planting 1935.” 


“Forbes seeds, 


Eng.) ‘‘Saxatile and alpine plants, 


1935." (Terrarium 


list." (Evergreens, trees and 


“Oregon-grown hardy lilies, montbretias, 
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GARDEN DIGEST is the monthly con- 
densation of helpful 

ideas from all garden magazines, books and 

bulletins. Send dime or three 3c stamps for 

sample. One year, $1 

GARDEN DIGEST, 415, PLEASANTVILLE. N. Y. 


Flower Show Rule Book 


Prepared by the Massachusetts Horticul- 
tural Society (Horticultural Hall, Boston, 
Mass.) for the use of Exhibitors and Judges 
at the Society’s Exhibitions. Contains sug- 
gestions to exhibitors; General Rules; In- 
structions to Judges; Notes on exhibiting 
and judging; Meaning of terms commonly 
used; Scales of points for judging. 


Price 25 Cents 


Sent postpaid on receipt of check or stamps 
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Rate 10 cents a word for each insertion, 
minimum $1.00, payable in advance. 





BERBERIS JULIANAE. Outstanding Ever- 
g.eeu ssarberry. 12 to 15 inches, B. & B., 
75c each; 3 for $2.00; 18-24 in. B. & B., 
$1.00 each: 3 for $2.50. F.0.B. Le-Mac 
Nurseries, Hampton, Virginia. 





HEDERA HELIX CONGLOMERATA. 
Dwarf ivy with tiny twisted foliage. 3 inch 
ot grown plants, 50c each; 12 for $5.00. 
PoB. Le- Nurseries, Hampton, Vir- 
ginia. 





BEAUTIFUL CHINESE HOLLY (Ilex Cor- 
nuta). 2-3 ft., balled in earth and bur- 
lapped, each $1.50; 3 for $4.00. F.O.B. 
Le Mac Nurseries, Hampton, Virginia. 





HOODACRES DELPHINIUMS, Spring 
Special. Hoodacres High Quality. Eight- 

months seedlings, bloom this Summer: 25 
Colored ($2.50). 12 White ($3.00). All for 
$4.50, Postpaid. Good condition delivery 
uaranteed. Chas. F. Barber, Troutdale, 
regon. 





FOREST SEEDS: Arborvitae — American, 
Oriental. Cedar — Atlas, Lebanon. Red. 
Cypress — Arizona, Bald, Italian, Hinoki, 
Lawson, Sawara. Fir — Balsam, Concolor, 
Douglas, Nikko, Silver. Spruce — Alberta, 
Blue Engelman, Norway, Omorika. Pine— 
Austrian, Japanese, Red, Korean, Himala- 
yan, Longleaf, Mugho, Slash, Scotch, White. 
Packets 35c each; 5 for $1.25; 10 for $2.00. 
F. W. Schumacher, P. O. Box 131, Jamaica 
Plain, Mass. 





CACTUS CATALOGUE: America’s best 32 
page illustrated descriptive list with grow- 
ing instructions. Free. Gates Famous Cactus 
Gardens, Dept. H, Anaheim, Calif. 





RHODODENDRON MAXIMU 18-24 in. 
heavy plants, 10 $2.50, 100 $20.00. Cut 
Rate Evergreen Co., Doeville, Tenn. 





GORGEOUS TROPICAL Caladiums, Air 
Plants, Native Orchids. Iris, Tampa, Fla. 





CHRISTMAS ROSE (Helleborus Niger). 4 
ear clumps, 75c each, $6.00 per 10. F.O.B. 
e-Mac Nurseries, Hampton, Virginia. 





DAHLIAS: All the latest. Free illustrated 
catalog describing the largest to the small- 
est. Chappaaua Dahlia Gardens, Chappa- 
qua, N. Y. 





DAHLIA-BOOK describing 700 varieties, 
complete cultural directions, free. Kunz- 
man, New Albany, Ind. 





row large Dahlias.) 


S: (How to 
hicopee Falls, Mass. 


DAHLIA 
Book Free. Gladahlia, 





HELLEBORUS NIGER, 75c each, $6 for 10. 
Tris Coerulea (true) $2 per 10. Iris Tecto- 
rum Alba (special) $2.50 for 10. Heuchera 
Rosamunde $2 per 10. Daffodils, Boxwood, 
Plant specialties. Berkeley Nurseries, 
Aldie, Va. 





MELON SEED: Special selected strain of 
Bender’s Surprise, best for New England. 
Pkt. 25c. Wilfrid Wheeler, Hatchville, 
Mass. 





BEGONIAS. Specialists in unusual house 
begonias. We stock over 150 varieties. 
Green Tree Flower Gardens, 316 West 
Chew St., Olney, Philadelphia, Pa. 





WILD PLANT PRICE LIST: Special! 
Cypripedium acaule, $1.00 per doz. Orchis 
spectabilis. $1.50 per doz. White Pine seed, 
$2.00 per Ib. Myron Wheeler, Berlin, Mass. 





SOIL TESTING: Complete Soil Analysis 
$1.00. Eight fertility elements analyzed. 
Scientific soil treatment helps assure 
successful growth and fertilizer economy. 
Half pint representative sample sufficient. 
Charles Knapp, Chemist, 167 Waite St., 
Hamden, Conn. 





LECTURES—Spring Planting, Roses and 
Other Horticultural Subjects. E. W. Neu- 
brand, P. O. Box 414, Ossining, N. Y., Tele- 
phone Ossining 1914-R. 





SPECIAL OFFER: 9 Giant Dahlias un- 
named from exhibition stock $1.00 post- 
paid. Free with order, 1 packet Giant 
Dahlia seed, 1 packet French Marigold, 1 
packet Petunia. Named stock 10c_up less 
than cost. Venice Gardens, 1614 Madison 
Ave., Atlantic City, N. J 





DAHLIAS: Murphy’s, Masterpiece, Eagle- 
Rock, Fantasy, Omar Khayam, Jean Keefer, 
$2.00. Catalog. Four distinctive beauties. 
Dahliacrest, Chicopee Falls, Mass. 





GOOD OPPORTUNITY: Must sell Ham- 
monnassett Gardens, greenhouses, reason- 
able. Owner dead. Hammonnassett Garden, 
Madison, Conn. 





























































































